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fields and soldiers’ monuments. In ,the time of the 
Mexican War there was a semi-humorous cry, “We are 
bound to have peace if we have to fight for it.”” This 
might now be applied more seriously. We have paid 
the price of peace, and we have the right toenjoy it. We 
have a right to say to all public men of all nations, The 
price of peace which has been paid in the past has been 
so great, the cost of it all so impoverishing and heart- 
breaking, that we have a right now to claim the comfort 
of the fortieth chapter of Isaiah,—‘‘Say unto Israel, that 
her warfare is accomplished,’’ etc. If we could link the 
memories of the battlefield and the reverence paid to 
veterans with the gospel of peace, we should sweep the 
country and, getting at the voters, soon expel from Con- 
gress the fire-eaters and the war-makers. 


& 


BisHop LAWRENCE of Boston has recently called at- 
tention to the color line which is drawn as sharply in 
Massachusetts as it is in South Carolina. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a difference: in New England the color line is a 
social one similar to that for which the South is fighting, 
but it does not bar any man from the ballot box or in 
any way deprive him of the privileges of citizenship. He 
may vote, hold office, and ride in public conveyances. 
Nevertheless the blacks and the whites live apart from 
each other with scarcely any tendency towards the 
mingling of the racés. 

Sd 


Cor. ROOSEVELT, in discussing the need of increasing 
the navy, makes statements which it seems to us are 
directly contradicted by the facts. The increase of the 
navies of Germany and England instead of making peace 
more stable has made war more imminent. The two 
nations that have the strongest fleets stand before the 
world in the attitude of two prizes fighters in the ring, 
watchful, alert, waiting to ward off blows or to strike. 
The other nations of Europe are peaceful and safe almost 
exactly in proportion to their lack of naval preparations. 


Sd 


‘ARE we then so soon forgot?’’ Dr. J. H. Barrows of 
Chicago, an eminent theologian, was the principal or- 
ganizer of the Parliament of Religions held in connection 
with the exposition in Chicago; but editors of at least 
two first-class papers in New England have confounded 
him with Dr. S. J. Barrows who recently died. In one 
encyclopedia an article on Dr. S. J. Barrows treated him 
three years ago as if he were no longer living, and on the 
same page there is a sketch of Dr. J. H. Barrows, in 
which no mention is made of his great achievement as 
founder of the Parliament of Religions. ‘These things 
remind one of the remark made to the writer by a major 
in the Civil War. ‘‘Fame,’’ he said, ‘“‘is to be shot on 
the field of battle and have your name spelled wrong in 


all the newspapers.” 
a 


THE ideas of time and space are convenient devices 
by which the human intellect localizes itself in the im- 
measurable realms of infinity and eternity. Some 
things we can measure and define, and some escape 
both the observation of the senses and our measuring 
rods. Thought cannot be imagined as localized. If 
we have a mind which is independent of the body and the 
senses, there is no reason to suppose that it, any more 
than thought, is subject to the limitations of space. 
New revelations give us the idea that all the forces of 
the universe may be present and active in a molecule 
of matter. For aught we know, one of them might fur- 
nish a commodious home for the disembodied minds of 
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the whole human race. The question as to how many 
angels could dance on the point of a needle is not so fan- 


tastical as it seems. 
J 


*yTsneE moral law is progressive. As accepted in our 
time and by any community, it represents the highest 
attainment possible and the maxims and duties which 
represent the new moral attainments in practice. The 
patriarchal system, which is described as existing in 
the time of Abraham, was right if it represented the 
noblest idea of family life and the rights and dignity of 
womanhood which had then come into the minds of 
men. But what was right for Abraham is not right 
for Mormon leaders to-day, because they know better. 
The consensus of the morally enlightened members of 
the community has always determined the law and 
always will. Abraham, Isaac; and Jacob were examples 
of faith and obedience, and yet in New York to-day they 
would be arrested for breach of the moral law and dis- 
obedience to the laws of the State. 


Memorial Day. 


Although we hold with increasing conviction to the 
belief that if the problems for the solution of which our 
Civil War was fought had been postponed for a time the 
solution might have been found without the awful dev- 
astation of war, we have no sympathy whatever with 
those who would condemn the spirit in which the war was 
fought by the better part of our people North and South, 
or who regard the whole episode as a triumph of wicked- 
ness. The war was, in part at least, caused by those 
who took no responsibility for it and did nothing to help 
the nation out of the awful predicament in which it 
found itself. But they who accepted the responsibility 
when it came, who bore the burdens that were imposed 
upon the nation, who took the risks, who confronted the 
dangers, and who gave their lives to the service of the 
nation, were moved by some of the noblest sentiments 
that ever animated human beings. 

We are still counting the cost of that war. Something 
like one-fourth of all our national expenses to-day were 
incurred at that time, and are now debts to be paid for 
many years tocome. But the money burden is the least 
of the losses. We are to-day in every department of 
life poorer because at that time we sacrificed without 
reserve the ablest, bravest, and best of our young men. 
It has been suggested, and not without reason, that much 
of the moral deterioration which marked the quarter of 
a century after the declaration of peace was the result 
of withdrawing from public life the men whose names 
appear on soldiers’ monuments, in memorial halls, and in 
the roster of men disabled and made unfit for the battle 
of life. 

It was a time of trial which now seems incredible and 
impossible. They who flippantly predict other revolu- 
tions and civil wars to come in our history seem to us to 
know little of the mighty forces then engaged. The 
tendencies which look to some so dangerous, the restless- 
ness which seems to them so threatening, the angry 
factions that talk so loud and threaten so much, are but 
as the clouds which portend a summer tempest compared 
with the terrific upheavals which in our time of trial 
shook the heavens and the earth. 

In this case, as in all others the world over since time be- 
gan, the law of life and progress is that somebody pays the 
price in toil and treasure, suffering and blood, and then in 
the peaceful days that follow men enjoy the blessings 
thus procured and forget those through whose generous 
sacrifice they were bought and paid for. In Russia 
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and Turkey to-day the price is being paid for the liberty, 
justice, peace, and prosperity which in later days will 
come. ‘Then Russia will become populous and its fertile 
plains will yield an abundance: Turkey set free will 
become a fruitful garden in which strong races, enlightened 
and free, will create a new paradise. 

To every man who served in our war with dignity and 
self-respect, with bravery and the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the nation owes a debt which it can never pay, a debt 
of which money is only a symbol. Moral ideals, noble 
traditions, and dreams of heroic achievement are the 
legacy which these men as they die hand down to their 
countrymen to be translated and transmuted into the 
adventures of peace, into the brave endeavors of patriots, 
who fight against every form of injustice in government, 
in business, and in social life, and who make loyalty to 
truth the highest virtue both for the churchman and the 
scientific man, and purity of heart the endowment 
of manhood as well as the charm .of womanhood. 

They who most bravely fought from a sense of duty 
and patriotic obligation are they who have transmitted 
to us, or, if they still continue among us, are ready to 
proclaim, the glories of a peaceful civilization and the 
honor that comes in the abolition of war and the exalta- 
tion of the spirit and the methods of peace. The brag- 
garts are the war-makers. They love the sound of war— 
at a distance,—and they are keen to discover the sources 
of profit open to villany when men engage in a struggle 
to take human life and to destroy the property of their 
_ enemies, It was once the theory that war was good for 

a nation because it increased trade and called for added 
production; but wise men have learned at last the uni- 
versal law of life, that no nation can suffer loss that will 
not sometime be shared by all nations, that no nation can 
incur danger which will not in time threaten the common- 
wealth of man, and that the only rule of progress and 
safety is the combination of the strong to protect the 
weak, of the wise to guide the simple, of the rich to 
educate the poor and prepare them with skilful hands 


to win their way in a peaceful world, provided for them - 


by the toil and sacrifice of those who are more fortunate 
and successful. 


Healthy and Unhealthy Literature. 


“Are there, then, no cheerful books written nowadays?” 
asked one who had been listening to a rather dreary 
lecture on modern Russian literature? The question 
was what might well be called ‘‘timely”’; for the pros- 
pect was like one of our gray autumn days,—a drizzle of 
rain, the skies leaden. Only now and then through a 
rift came a peep of the sun, which was no sooner beheld 
than it dodged in again behind its blanket of clouds, as 
if refusing to have any part or lot in the uncomfortable 
day’s doings. 

Certainly, it sometimes seems as if the writers of the 
last part of the nineteenth and the first of our twentieth 
century had taken a vow to present a gloomy, or at least 
a very partial, view of the universe. ‘Thus perhaps the 
two most influential playwrights of our day, Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck, have each, like Jaques, a melancholy of 
their own. Ibsen said, “The passion of my soul is 
seorn’’; and, accordingly, into many of his dramas he 
has breathed something like hatred of man’s foolishness 
and littleness, of his weak and vacillating nature, of his 
boundless egotism. Hence we have in “Ghosts,” in 
“Rosmersholm,’’ and in ‘‘Hedda Gabler’”’ a situation 
as dreary, a crisis as terrible (though displayed in modern 
bourgeois life), as any that exists before the palace of 
Agamemnon or shakes the foundations of the house of 
Gidipus. The world of Maeterlinck is perhaps less 
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cruel, less touched by mockery, which Tennyson calls 
“the fume of little hearts.’”’ But, all the same, it is a 
gray, dim, twilight world, where no one understands 
himself or anybody else, and people go stumbling about, 
questioning the meaning of the Sphinx riddle, and find- 
ing no answer to it. Matthew Arnold sums it all up in 
these sad lines from Dover Beach: 
“The world which lies before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain.’’ 
Assuredly, our modern poetry has lost its cheerful morn- 
ing note; or, to go no farther back, it lacks the sober, 
grave serenity of -Wordsworth, so often portraying 
“That blessed mood 
In which the burden of the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened.” 
We may even remember that Tennyson, as in “The Two 
Voices,’”’ left us a final word of happiness, 
“‘Be of better cheer; 
I see the end, and know the good.” 

Now, what a change has come over the poet’s dreame 
ing! Seemingly touched, some would say blighted by 
the scientific spirit; but surely this need not be so, as 
the truest science might well consist with the noblest 
poetry, or else like some weird impressionistic picture, 
struggling to describe as yet unuttered and apparently 
unutterable moods and feelings, much of the poetry of 
to-day leaves us cheerless, if not hopeless. It clearly 
omits what poor Coleridge knew was the prime necessity 
for all inspiring art,—joy,— 

‘Joy is the spirit and the power 

Which wedding Nature to us gives as dower 

A new Eden and a new Heaven.” 
Assuredly, there is very little joy in our modern verse. 
All its singers have apparently caught the infection, if 
not exactly of grief,—the eighteenth-century word 
“‘pensiveness’’ might better describe it,—then a kind of 
doubt whether things in our topsy-turvy world can ever 
be much better than they are now. The modern poet’s 
outlook seems to be that of Dtirer’s ‘“‘Melancholia,’’— 
that strange creature, neither man nor woman, sitting 
there with workman’s tools thrown down, the sands of 
the hour-glass half run out; overhead the tablet of 
figures, which always add up the same, symbol of the 
futile monotony of life; and a bat with the word “ Melan- 
cholia’’ upon its wings. 

Even our novels have become dismal studies of ab- 
normal conditions of life, as, to take a notable example, 
Miss Sinclair’s brilliant story, ‘“The Helpmate,’’ where 
the moral values are sadly mixed up, the comparatively 
evil posing as an angel of light, the good, by reason of a 
most unfortunate narrowness and rigidity, made un- 
lovely, if not positively hateful. Is not this the real 
immorality in art, where moral values are lost in uncer- 
tainty? Even Mrs. Humphry Ward, noble as is her 
spirit, and her style invariably marked by fine distinc- 
tion, has so often painted for us unfortunate marriages, 
where there is a constant struggle between the higher 
and the lower nature, or has described the long wear of 
grinding poverty, with its too frequent deterioration of 
character, that the very sun of joy seems to have been 
blotted from our heaven, while alas! too many of the 
minor novelists, without Mrs. Ward’s distinction of style 
and aspiring spirit, give us too often hateful pictures of 
a world full of sodden baseness, with little promise of 
any salvation from its wretchedness. A kind of Russian 
gloom or Norwegian night seems to be settling down 
upon English and American fiction, which, in spite of 
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Mr. Howells’ praise of its realism, is certainly depressing. 
Will nofone give us again that pleasurable sensation 
like that from the old-fashioned. flowers,— 


“‘Sweet-william with its homely cottage smell”— 


which we used to derive, and which some of us can still 
gain, from the pleasantly discursive stories of Mrs. 
Oliphant or Trollope? For those ‘‘seasons of woe,” 
for which Lewis Carroll suggested a selected series of 
well-preserved jokes, when some of the minor ills of life 
o’ertake us, we may find relief in the cheerful pages of the 
Barchester volumes, or in following the not too exciting 
fortunes of Lily Dale, with her embarrassing number of 
lovers. Since her gentle reign, life has become too 
strenuous, too scientific, and, perhaps, too melancholy 
for such simple delights. 

Of course there are not wanting signs of cheer. Thus 
some of the poems of Alfred Noyes have been full of 
light and radiant color,—not always the light that really 
falls on sea and land, but that which shines on ‘old 
Japan’’ and other more fabulous regions. Now and 
then a pleasant story like ‘‘Peter’s Mother’’ meanders 
along a gentle and perfumed way, as the paths that 
wander down some old box-lined garden. ‘The liberal 
pulpit, as in Brooke Herford’s recently published sermons, 
lifts up its voice for a hopeful religion, and once more 
seems to echo Emerson’s suggestive word, ‘“‘A cheerful 
countenance is sufficient proof of religion,’’—let us add, 
if the cheerfulness is rooted in some serious and hard- 
earned conviction. Such delightful stories as ““A Ro- 
mance of the Nursery” and “Concerning Paul and 
Fiametta,’’ with Kenneth Graham’s “Golden Age” 
and ‘‘The Wind in the Willows,” suggest that there is 
still imagination extant among children, which has not 
been quite swept away by the flood of volumes of useful 
information in the guise of fiction. There are occa- 
sional evidences that the tide of unhealthy literature is 
setting back from our shore, and that the sun of a 
brighter morning will soon shine upon us. For though, 
assuredly, life is not all beer and skittles, and though 
some of the saddest pictures are truest and deepest, 
there is yet a strong and evergrowing demand that our 
writers shall seek to portray the joy of life, as well as 
its tragedy. As Mr. William Watson has admirably 
said concerning Ibsen: ‘‘ This narrow intensity of vision, 
this preoccupation with a part of existence, is never 
the note of the masters: they deal only with life, he 
deals only with death in life. Their subject is human 
nature, his human disease. Such piecemeal vision is 
sure to bear false witness, for there is really no truth 
except the whole truth.” 


Current Topics, 


THE necessity for material reductions in the estimates 
of the Departments of War and of the Navy is engaging 
the attention of President Taft. The chief executive, 
at the beginning of the week, sent back to the Secretary 
of War the budget for the maintenance of the military 
establishment for 1911, with the request that reductions 
of about $36,000,000 be made in the tentative appropria- 
tions. ‘The reductions will be effected before the measure 
is sent to Congress. A similar modification in the scale 
of expenditures is in contemplation for the naval arma- 
ment. The estimates for the construction and main- 
tenance of the navy already have been reduced by $10,- 
000,000 from the figures originally submitted for the 
consideration of the President, and the process of econ- 
omy will be applied still further. It is worthy of note 
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that the recommendation for the construction of two 
battleships of the Dreadnought class in 1911 is regarded 
by the Navy Department as an irreducible minimum. 


J 


WuiLe the American republic is projecting compre- 
hensive measures of economy in public expenditure, the 
friends of a free and independent Cuba are finding food 
for unpleasant reflections in the financial condition of 
the little brother off the Florida Keyes. Recent esti- 
mates of revenue and expenditures in Cuba for the com- 
ing year indicate a deficit of grave proportions. The 
pinch of poverty is felt already throughout the island 
because of the inability of the government to make 
payments to contractors on public works. The em- 
barrassment of the administration is reflected immediately 
upon the employees of the state, who in many instances 
are represented as facing actual-want. To add to the 
gloom of the immediate prospect, a conspicuous dimi- 
nution is apparent in both the products of the island 
and its imports. Unless the figures are extremely de- 
ceptive, the little republic faces a condition bordering 
upon bankruptcy in the immediate future,—this, too, 
at what is practically the beginning of the resumed inde- 
pendence of the country. 

st 


OnE of the addresses delivered at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference last week was echoed with mingled feelings 
in Europe. President Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University, in recounting the obstacles to the 
movement for the limitation of armaments, named 
England’s ‘“‘two-nation’’ standard of naval construction 
as the most discouraging factor in the situation. ‘There 
was lively commotion in London as a result of Mr. But- 
ler’s criticism of British policy. Berlin, on the other 
hand, greeted with a smile the American’s characteriza- 
tion of the British state of mind toward Germany as an 
instance of “‘ present-day emotional insanity,” and glee- 
fully pointed to several striking incidents of the past 
week in England as an indication of the condition of 
national hysteria which the English themselves are 
beginning to recognize as one of the symptoms in the 
diagnosis of the prevalent mental disorder. Among 
these incidents was the wide-spread alarm which was 
caused among presumably sane Englishmen by the ap- 
pearance of hostile airships which turned out to be a 
piece of advertising enterprise. 


a 


A BRIGHT page in the history of international arbitra- 
tion was written on May 22, when the tribunal at The 
Hague gave out its findings in the Casablanca dispute, 
which last year threatened to embroil Germany and 
France in serious complications, and which was finally 
referred to the Court of Nations at the insistent recom- 
mendation of the French foreign office. The incident 
grew out of the attempt of the German consular au- 
thorities at Casablanca to furnish asylum to six deserting 
soldiers of the Foreign Legion of France, three of whom 
claimed German citizenship. The French police, in a 
successful attempt to prevent the escape of the deserters 
from justice, employed force. The news of the affair 
caused profound commotion in both France and Ger- 
many, and for a nervous fortnight it appeared that a 
clash was imminent. The agitation was terminated by 
the reference of the controversy to the tribunal at The 
Hague, which last week found that the representatives of 
both countries were at fault, but placed the preponder- 
ance of responsibility on the Germans as the original 
aggressors. 


— 
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Tue findings of the judges at The Hague were received 
with satisfaction in both countries; and the Germans, 
with their customary ingenuity in processes that concern 
the “‘saving of the face,’’ went so far as to draw solid 
comfort from the decision as a vindication of German 
policy. France, on the other hand, was completely 
content with the obvious inference that, if the Germans 
had not acted improperly in the first place, the French 
officials would not have been put in the position of vio- 
lating the extra-territorial rights of a German consulate. 
Thus an affair which at its inception actually menaced 
the peace of the world appeared in its final analysis to 
be a matter of the nice distribution of verbal salve. 
The importance of the decision lay, not so much in its 
terms, but in the fact that the court had demonstrated 
once more its value to the nations as a safety-valve for 
the escape of heated feelings which might easily have 
brought about an eruption, perhaps no less serious in 
its scope than the Franco-Prussian war of painful memory. 


& 


A NEw element in the struggle in South-Eastern 
Europe was internationally recognized last week, when it 
was announced at Berlin and Vienna that the triple 
alliance had obtained a new adherent in the kingdom of 
Roumania. It can be surmised that the admission of 
the little but not inglorious Latin state to the communion 
of the three great powers has something to do with the 
original purpose of the alliance,—the preservation of the 
status quo by the circumscription of the Slav movement 
toward Constantinople. In a way the extension of the 
Dretbund to Roumania is the Pan-Germanic reply to 
the recent military convention signed by Russia and 
Bulgaria for the conservation of Slavic interests on the 
Balkan Peninsula. The move is a purely German meas- 
ure, despite the passive participation therein of Italy 
as a member of the alliance. Indeed, for most purposes 
of the Dreibund, Italy has been increasingly regarded 
as a silent partner, and public sentiment in that country 
toward the alliance is such as to give little promise of 
the continued participation of the kingdom in the com- 
pact. 


Brevities. 


The government of Russia was long ago described as an 
absolute monarchy tempered by?assassination. 


Rev. Reginald J. Campbell, pastor of the City Temple, 
London, England, will be one of the speakers at Lithia 
Springs next August. 


The moral law is the codified result of human ex- 
perience. We now condemn many things not forbid- 
den in the Ten Commandments. 


Moving pictures are good or bad according to the sub- 
jects exhibited. All of them, however, test the eyes and, 
too long looked at, may cause eye strain. 


Permanent improvement in the life of a nation may be 
assisted by help from abroad, but can be maintained 
only by the uprising of internal native forces. 


No people enjoy the eating of vegetables and fruit so 
much as those who have good gardens and confine them- 
selves to the order of nature, eating only what is in 
season in the home”gardens. 


The “unspeakable Turk’’ has been dethroned and 
put under™guard, but they are irrational optimists who 
expect the'Young Turks to succeed in bringing order out 
of chaos within the limits of one generation. 
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Pictures of those who aspire to be public characters 
which are printed in the daily and other papers perform 
a double office: they make some people seem attractive, 
and in the case of many others they serve as a warning. 


We have a fossil impression of a sassafras leaf given to 
us by a scientific man in the West, who said that it was at 
least five million years old. In answer to a question, 
he said that in the process of evolution the only change 
to be noted was in the gain of a stipule by the modern 
leaf which was wanting in the fossil. 


We clip the following from an essay on humor: ‘It 
is said that John Bright, after hearing Artemus Ward 
deliver a lecture in London, solemnly declared: ‘I must 
say I can’t see what the people find to enjoy in this lecture. 
The information is meagre and is presented in a desultory 
disconnected manner. In fact, I can’t help seriously 
questioning some of its statements.’ ”’ 


The Quest of Peace. 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


The gallant knight in days of yore 
Rode forth to seek the Holy Grail; 
Upon his sturdy back he wore 
The glittering suit of woven mail. 
‘The pennoned lance, the blade he bore, 
Should make the haughty Paynim pale! 
Strong in the faith his cause was right, 
He smote his way through fray and fight. 


In vain those doughty champions sought 
Through far, war-desolated lands, 
That chalice of bright emerald wrought, 
Which sparkled in the Saviour’s hands 
At the Last Supper, when he taught 
His chosen few his few commands: 
Of Meekness overcoming strife, 
Of Love and Truth redeeming life. 


‘The world shall see the Holy Grail 
When armies shall be hosts of Peace; 
When arguments of force shall fail, 
And War and War’s wild spirit cease. 
Then shall the Reign of God prevail, 
And Joy and Happiness increase. 
The Holy Grail shall glow and shine, 
Filled with Love’s sacramental wine! 
—The Advocate of Peace. 


Lake Mohonk Conference. 


‘The Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion opened May 19. Albert K. Smiley, LL.D., the 
founder and hospitable host, welcomed the members of 
the conference as his personal guests, and introduced 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University as 
presiding officer. Dr. Smiley said:— 


I am very optimistic concerning recent events in their 
bearing on world peace. Never before, it seems to me, 
has there been so close a bond of sympathy and good 
will between nations. The reference of so many new 
cases to The Hague Tribunal, the work of Secretary Root 
in negotiating arbitration treaties, the plans to determine 
our Canadian boundary, the settlement of a case by the 
Central American Court of Justice, the peaceful solution 
of the Balkan situation, our remission of more than $11- 
000,000 of the Chinese indemnity, the great world wave 
of sympathy and generosity following the Sicilian earth- 
quake,—all these and many other events are exceedingly 
hopeful; and, whatever its ethical or legal side, it is a 
highly encouraging sign of a growing world sentiment 
when a man like the late President Castro of Venezuela 
is prevented from returning to further exploit his country 
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and to defy the world. There seems to be a gain in every- 
thing that tends toward the submission of international 
differences to arbitration, and I believe that more and 
more of the nations will avail themselves of this means 
of settlement, and that there will be a corresponding 
decrease in the number of wars. 

On the other hand, I exceedingly deplore the fact that 
some of our great nations, our own among them, are so 
rapidly increasing their armament. No one wishes more 
than I that armies and navies might be largely done away 
with, and no one appreciates more keenly the economic 
distress which great armaments impose on the people. 
I have given the matter much thought; but, heartily 
as I deplore the situation, I must admit that I see little 
hope of early relief and little prospect of reaching an 
international agreement on a definite plan of limitation, 
unless it may be, indeed, that the very excesses we now 
deplore may entail such burdens that the people will 
rise and demand of their governments that some means 
be found to check the tremendous outlay. I am, however, 
thoroughly in sympathy with the aims of those who ad- 
vocate limitation of armaments. 


The opening address of President Butler indicated the 
way in which the two-power standard is retarding the 
world’s progress, and discussed the sure advance of 
peace and justice in the world with America’s share of 
responsibility. He said in part:— 


The history of the second Hague Conference is still 
fresh in our minds. Although not everything was done 
that we had hoped for, yet, when the cloud of discussion 
lifted, we could plainly see that long steps in advance 
had been taken, and that there was coming to be a more 
fundamental and far-reaching agreement among the 
nations as to what was wise and practicable in the steady 
substitution of the rule of justice for the rule of force 
among men. 

To-day, however, the most optimistic observer of the 
movement of public opinion in the world must confess 
himself perplexed, if not amazed, by some of the striking 
phenomena which meet his view. Edmund Burke said 
he did not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people; but perhaps it may be easier 
to detect emotional insanity than to draw up an indict- 
ment for crime. The storm centre of the world’s weather 
to-day is to be found in the condition of mind of the 
English people The nation which for generations has 
contributed so powerfully to the world’s progress 
appears to be possessed for the moment with the evil 
spirit of militarism. It is hard to reconcile the exagger- 
ated utterances of responsible statesmen in Parliament 
and on the platform, the loud beating of drums and the 
sounding of alarms in the public press, and the flocking 
of the populace to view a tawdry and highly sensational 
drama of less than third-rate importance, for the sake 
of its contribution to their mental obsession by hobgoblins 
and the ghosts of national enemies and invaders, with the 
temperament of a nation that has acclaimed the work 
of Howard, Wilberforce, and Shaftesbury, and whose 
public life was so long dominated by William Ewart 
Gladstone. : 

What has happened? If an opinion may be ventured 
by an observer whose friendliness amounts to real affec- 
tion, and who is in high degree jealous of the repute of 
the English people and of their place in the van of the 
world’s civilization, it is that this irrational and emotional 
outburst is attendant upon a readjustment of relative 
position and importance among the nations, due to 
economic and intellectual causes, which readjustment 
is interpreted by the English in terms of the politics 
of the first Napoleon rather than in terms of the politics 
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of the industrial and intelligent democracies of the twen- 
tieth century. Germany is steadily gaining in import- 
ance, and England is in turn losing some of her long- 
standing relative primacy. ‘The causes are easy to dis- 
cover and are in no just sense provocative of war or 
strife. Indeed, it is highly probable that war, if it should 
come, would only hasten the change it was entered upon 
to prevent. 

Within a generation the pressure of German competi- 
tion has been severely felt in the trade and commerce of 
every part of the world. The intensive application of 
the discoveries of theoretical science to industrial proc- 
esses has made Germany, in a sense, the world’s chief 
teacher in its great international school of industry and 
commerce. With this over-sea trade expansion has gone 
the building of a German navy. It appears to be the 
building of this navy which has so roused the passions 
of the English people. For~the. moment we are not 
treated to the—well-known paradox that the larger a 
nation’s navy the less likely it is to be used in combat 
and the more certain is the peace of the world. The 
old Adam asserts himself long enough to complain in 
this case that, if anavy is building in Germany, it must 
be intended for offensive use; and against whom could 
the German people possibly intend to use a navy except 
against England? 

One must needs ask, then, what reason is to be found 
in the nature of the German people, in the declarations 
of their responsible rulers, or in the political relations 
between Germany and any other nation, for the belief 
that the German navy alone, among all modern navies 
is building for a warlike purpose? ‘Those of us who feel 
that the business of navy-building is being greatly over- 
done may well wish that the German naval programme 
were much more restricted than it is. But, waiving that 
point for the moment, what ground is there for the sus- 
picion so wide-spread in England against Germany, and 
for the imputations to Germany of evil intentions toward 
England? Speaking for myself, and making full use of 
such opportunities for accurate information as I have 
enjoyed, I say, with the utmost emphasis and with entire 
sincerity, that I do not believe there is any ground what- 
ever for those suspicions or for those imputations. 
Nor has adequate ground for them been given by any 
responsible person. 

Are we to believe, for example, that the whole public 
life in both Germany and England is part of an opera- 
bouffe, and that all the public declarations of responsible 
leaders of opinion are meaningless? Is there no truth 
and frankness and decency left in the world? ‘The whole 
idea is too preposterous for words, and it is the duty of 
the thoughtful and sincere friends of the English people, 
in this country and in every country, to bring them to 
see the unreasonableness, to use no stronger term, of their 
present national attitude. If justice be substituted for 
force, England would always be safe. 

The greatest present obstacle to the limitation of the 
armaments under the weight of which the world is 
staggering toward bankruptcy, the greatest obstacle to 
carrying forward those social and economic reforms for 
which every nation is.crying out, appears to me to be 
the insistence by England on what it calls the two- 
power naval standard. It will be observed that in com- 
puting the so-called two-power standard the English 
jingoes count as contingent enemies the French and 
Japanese, with both of whom their nation is in closest 
alliance, and also the Russians, with whom the English 
are now on terms of cordial friendship. In other words, 
unless all these treaties of alliance and comity are a 
fraud and a sham, the two-power standard of England is 
directed solely at Germany. By the maintenance of 
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this doctrine under the circumstances it is, I profoundly 
regret to say, the English who become the aggressive 
party in this international debate, and it is the English 
who must retreat from.the position into which they have 
drifted or been driven, before any more progress can be 
made in the organization of the world on those very 
principles for which the English themselves have time- 
long stood, and for whose development and application 
they have made such stupendous sacrifices and per- 
formed such herculean service. 

It is difficult to see how any responsible English states- 
man who has read the majority and minority reports 
recently laid before Parliament by the Poor Law Com- 
mission can for one moment turn aside from the stern 
duty of national protection against economic, educational, 
and social evils at home to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of 
national protection against a non-existent foreign enemy. 
It is the plain duty of the friends of both England and 
Germany to exert every possible influence to promote a 
better understanding of each of these peoples by the 
other, and to point out the folly, not to speak of the 
wickedness, of permitting the seeds of discord to be sown 
between them by an element in the population of either. 

The alternative to press upon the attention of mankind 
is that of huge armaments or social and economic improve- 
ment. The world cannot have both. ‘There is a limit 
to man’s capacity to yield up taxes for public use. Eco- 
nomic consumption is now heavily taxed everywhere. 
Accumulated wealth is being sought out in its hiding 
places, and is constantly being loaded with a heavier 
‘burden. All this cannot go on forever. The world 
must choose. 

Despite everything, the political organization of the 
world in the interest of peace and justice proceeds apace. 
The movement is as sure as an Alpine glacier, and it 
has now become much more easily perceptible. 

There is to be established at The Hague, beyond any 
question, either by the next Hague Conference or before 
it convenes by the leading nations of the world, acting 
along the lines of the principles adopted at the second 
Hague Conference, a high court of international justice. 
It is as clearly indicated as anything can be that that 
court is to become the Supreme Court of the world. 

The Interparliamentary Union, which has within a 
few weeks adopted a permanent form of organization 
and chosen a permanent secretary, whose headquarters 
are fo be in the Peace Palace at The Hague itself—an 
occurrence of the greatest public importance—now at- 
tracts to its membership representatives of almost every 
parliamentary body in the world. At its last meeting 
in Berlin the Parliament of Japan, the Russian Douma, 
and the Turkish Parliament were represented. By their 
side sat impressive delegations from the parliaments of 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, the Scandinavian nations, as well as 
eight or ten representatives of the American Congress. 
In this Interparliamentary Union lies the germ of a com- 
ing federation of the world’s legislatures which will be 
established in the near future, and whose powers and 
functions, if not precisely defined at first, will grow 
naturally from consultative to that authority of which 
wisdom and justice can never be divested. 

Where, then, in this coming political organization of 
the world is the international executive to be found? 
Granting that we have at The Hague an international 
court, granting that we have sitting, now at one national 
capital and now at another, what may be called a con- 
sultative international parliament, in what direction is 
the executive authority to be looked for? The answer 
to this vitally important question has been indicated by 
no less an authority than Senator Root, in his address 
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before the American Society of International Law more 
than a year ago. Mr. Root showed, as he readily could, 
that nations, day by day, yield to arguments which have 
no compulsion behind them, and that as a result of such 
arguments they are constantly changing policies, modify- 
ing conduct, and offering redress for injuries. Why is 
this? Because the public opinion of the world is the 
true international executive. No law, even a municipal 
law, can long be effective without a supporting public 
opinion. 

In this same direction lies the highest hope of civiliza- 
tion. What the world’s public opinion demands of nations 
or of international conferences it will get. What the 
world’s public opinion is determined to enforce will be 
enforced. The occasional brawler and disturber of the 
peace in international life will one day be treated as is 
the occasional brawler and disturber of the peace in the 
streets of a great city. The aim of this conference, and 
of every gathering of like character, must insistently 
and persistently be the education of the public opinion 
of the civilized world. 

We Americans have a peculiar responsibility toward 
the political organization of the world. Whether we 
recognize it or not, we are universally looked to, if not 
to lead in this undertaking, at least to contribute power- 
fully toward it. Our professions and our principles are 
in accord with the highest hopes of mankind. We owe 
it to ourselves, to our reputation, and to our influence 
that we do not by our conduct belie those principles and 
those professions; that we do not permit selfish interests 
to stir up among us international strife and ill-feeling; 
that we do not permit the noisy boisterousness of irre- 
sponsible youth, however old in years or however high 
in place, to lead us into extravagant expenditures for 
armies and navies; and that, most of all, we shall culti- 
vate at home and in our every relation, national and inter- 
national, that spirit of justic which we urge so valiantly 
upon others. 


The Social Conscience. 


The social conscience has its work cut out. It is up 
against everything which hinders the physical and moral 
well-being of the race. And this not as an affair of poli- 
tics, but of religion, of that love of God which shows 
a love of one’s neighbor. And this brings it into in- 
evitable conflict with certain vested interests. It is, in 
this country, against a land system that is turning rural 
England into a solitude; that system of great estates 
which, as Tacitus shows us, was the ruin of the Italy 
of his day by driving the people from the country into the 
towns. It sees our population dwindling and perish- 
ing from lack of fresh air, of wholesome occupation, of 
religious supervision. And it will work to break down 
the feudal tyranny which has wrought this evil, and 
to bring about again on our deserted hillsides the con- 
dition of things in which ‘‘Every rood of ground main- 
tained its man.’’ Instead of starveling, godless, slum- 
dwellers, it will create a stalwart yeomanry, about whom 
we may again say with pride, ‘‘whose limbs were made in 
England.” We have to repeople England under new 
conditions; and the social conscience, in undertaking 
the work, does it in the spirit of Blake’s prophetic words: 

‘*T will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall the sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant: land.” 

It is the social conscience that, in the old world and 
the new, is bringing the hideous reign of war to its final 
end. There is a glorious crash preparing here which 
cannot now be long delayed. The system of bloated ar- 
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maments is tottering by its own weight, tottering under 
the upheaving force of the public conscience. And 
what a burden will fall there! It will leave the nation 
like Bunyan’s Pilgrim with his load off his back. 
Whately, in 1831, pointed out that three-fifths of our 
taxes went in paying interest on our national debt, a 
war debt, and nearly all the rest on our army and navy. 
In a speech during the Crimean War, Mr. Bright said, if 
ngland seventy years before had adopted non-inter- 
vention, ‘“‘this country might have been a garden, every 
dwelling might have been of marble, and every person 
who treads its soil might have been sufficiently educated.” 
It is singular, nay portentous, that in the protest of the 
social conscience against war the religion of the question 
should so often find itself outside the churches. 

The social conscience is bent, among other things, 
on conquering poverty. Dr. Johnson said, ‘“‘A decent 
provision for the poor is the true test of civilization.” 
True; but there was, neither in his time nor for long after, 
any real attempt at such provision. We are now start- 
ing in earnest on this business, and shall not cease till 
the word ‘‘destitution”’ shall have lost the worst part of 
its fearful meaning. ‘The social conscience is also an 
esthetic conscience. It believes in the beautiful as 
part of the good. Ugliness it recognizes as coming 
from a neglected spiritual development. The future city 
is to be a city, beautiful. The ‘‘garden city,” to-day 
an isolated phenomenon, will be the type after which 
cities are built,—cities where trees and flowers are neigh- 
bors to human dwellings, where slums have become a 
forgotten tradition, where man’s place of working and 
living forms part of Nature’s loveliness instead of being 
a blot upon it. 

The social conscience is practical Christianity. It is 
the gospel of the kingdom coming at last to its own. 
Not in cathedral fanes, not in ceremonies, or in priest- 
hoods, or in theologic dogmas is it coming, but in the 
hearts of the people, in inspirations there to a common 
good, the highest there is, a highest which is to be shared 
by all.—J. Brierley, 1m the Christian World. 


Che Anniversaries. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


That part of our work which has to do with church 
extension has been characterized this year by two inter- 
esting features,—first, by the great number of inquiries 
concerning the nature of Unitarianism, inspired to some 
extent by the religious attitude of President Taft; and, 
second, the unusual number of invitations which have 
come to us to organize new societies. Through our Pub- 
lication Department, assisted by the Post-office Mission 
and the new department of Publicity, we have been able 
to respond to the first appeal with increasing efficiency. 
The results have been most encouraging. Hundreds of 
earnest inquirers, wandering in the wilderness of intel- 
lectual self-reproach, have thus found a_ hospitable 
welcome where their honest convictions are commended 
and not condemned. 

Unitarianism has been killed off scores of times since 
it began to be organized*¥in 1825; but probably it never 
enjoyed, in any one year, a greater number of obituary 
notices than during the year just passed. This has been 
occasioned by the necessity which has arisen for our 
opponeats to take notice of certain signs of vitality 
which they had not suspected and for which they were 
not prepared. Not having in their possession the right 
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material to celebrate our continuous resurrection, they 
have been compelled to use their ancient burial services 
in recognition of our existence. The public has thus 
become informed about Unitarianism far beyond any 
power of our own to command its attention. . 

Opportunities to start new churches have been called 
to our notice in various parts of the country. This is 
especially true of the States of Washington and Oregon, 
of the North-western provinces in Canada, of the South- 
west in Arizona, Texas, and Oklahoma, of West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania and several places in New Eng- 
land. We can report accessions to our list of churches 
from Morgantown, W. Va.; Homestead and Black’s 
Corner in Pennsylvania; Pink Hill, N.C.; Traverse City 
and Bendon, Mich.; Dalbo and Springvale, Minn. 
Some twenty or more towns might be definitely men- 
tioned where other organizations have actually been 
under discussion. 

We are still compelled to make the assertion, which is 
sometimes questioned, that our greatest lack is a lack 
of ministers. There are many towns and cities where 
Unitarian churches might be established, if we only had 
the men to undertake the work. But they must be 
men of the right calibre, who are so situated that they 
can live for a while upon small salaries, far from other 
liberal churches. ‘The people who can be gathered in 
such places to establish new movements are often very 
exacting, and sometimes unreasonably so. The only 
enterprises that really succeed are those that are emphati- 
cally religious, that represent the latest interpretations 
of life, and that stand for a comprehensive treatment of 
human experience rather than a persistent reiteration 
of some one of its numerous phases. And it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to find a sufficient number of ministers 
who are thus willing and able to meet these requirements. 
They and their families must be fed and housed and 
clothed; and no one can blame a preacher for not under- 
taking such work, so long as it is possible for him to 
utter his message and at the same time secure a com- 
fortable living in a church already established. 

Then, in further explanation of the cautious attitude 
of your executive board in starting new churches, it 
should be remembered that it sometimes takes many 
years for a new society to become self-supporting, not 
to say contributing. The new church is without tra- 
ditions, without permanent resources, subject to the 
constant fluctuations of the population and the object 
of antagonisms which many of the older churches know 
little about. It is folly to initiate new movements unless 
we know we have the financial strength to stand by them 
for a considerable number of years. Whenever any 
church, whether new or old, reaches the condition of 
self-support, the money thus released becomes an asset 
for new ventures and thus extends the area of our use- 
fulness. 

During the year we have lost from our list of min- 
isters six by death and a considerable number of others 
who, for various reasons, have ceased active ministerial 
service. From other denominations we have enrolled 
sixteen, and from our Divinity Schools seven will graduate 
this year who will, with probably no exception, enter 
upon some definite pulpit work at once. 

The churches, assisted by the Association located in 
the Pacific Department, are nine in number,—Belling- 
ham,tEverett, Hood River, Salem, Eureka, San José, 
Santa JRosa,*}Woodland, and Palo Alto. We have re- 
ceived from IRev. Earl M. Wilbur, the field secretary, 
carefully prepared and exceedingly interesting monthly 
reports from all these churches. Both with regard to 
these churches and those that are not on the assisted 
list I think it may be said without exaggeration that 
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within the Pacific Conference the interest was never 
more satisfactory, the outlook more promising, and the 
work conducted with finer system. The contributions 
from the churches of the Pacific Conference to the mis- 
sionary funds of the Association show a considerable 
increase over former years, and the spirit and understand- 
ing of our mutual relations and obligations are prophetic 
of large permanent results. 

Perhaps our venture in Bellingham, Wash., will serve 
to illustrate the kind of work which is done in places 
remote from the larger centres of Unitarian influence. 
Here the minister and his wife have shown a degree of 
patient heroism worthy the apostles of old. They have 
built a modest bungalow of eight rooms for their resi- 
dence, and an attractive little church has been erected 
after great labor and genuine sacrifice. In the local 
newspaper we read that, “Aside from the fact that it 
probably will be the handsomest place of worship in 
the city, the new chapel marks a new type in church 
architecture in this city. The most striking feature 
of the edifice, from an interior point of view, is the im- 
pression of bigness, due to the fact that the interior is 
completely open to the roof, there being no ceilings.” 

In the same paper and on the same page—as an illus- 
tration of the fraternal attitude of some of his minis- 
terial neighbors—the eye falls upon the following para- 
graph: “Away with that damnable doctrine that is 
being preached here in this city that Christ was not 
God—a mere man. Yes, he was very man of very man, 
but he was very God of very God. If not, then let us 

.put a tombstone over the grave of God, let us drape 
heaven with the black scarf, let the angels and the re- 
deemed cease their singing, and let a wail of lamentation 
go up from a sin-cursed world and cry no hope, no re- 
demption, no salvation.” 

When we consider that this is only a single sample 
of the kind of opposition that liberalism confronts in many 
parts of the country, it is quite apparent that the mes- 
sage of Channing and James Freeman Clarke has not 
been wholly absorbed by other churches. 

Within the Rocky Mountain, Western, and Southern 
departments the progress this year has been of an edu- 
cational nature. 
ture has been distributed in large quantities and to 
practical advantage. There are now very few towns 
where Unitarianism is not understood by at least a few 
individuals. As time goes on, the number of these indi- 
viduals is increased. It is to be hoped that with greater 
frequency than ever before groups of sufficient size 
will thus be formed to inaugurate Unitarian churches 
independent from the start of any assistance from the 
Association. Such instances are on record, and in some 
cases they are among the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the general work. 

The work at Winnipeg, which we are doing in con- 
junction with the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, continues to be most interesting. After various 
vicissitudes and no little opposition our English move- 
ment there has gained a substantial footing. A Sunday- 
school, an Alliance, and a Men’s Club have been organ- 
ized and at a recent business meeting of the Society one 
gentleman, who had for many years been actively con- 


nected with Methodist missions, remarked that, ‘‘If the - 


Methodists had met with the same response and growth 
in four months in establishing a new church, it would be 
looked upon as most remarkable.”’ 

The congregation meets in a small theatre which has 
been rented for the current year, and the attendance 
varies from fifty to one hundred. A definite member- 
ship has been started, and pledges indicate already 
-about $1,000 from subscriptions. The society is com- 
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posed mostly of young people of moderate means,—inde- 
pendent and progressive,—with the deliberate intention 
of building in Winnipeg a strong, self-supporting church 
within a few years. 

Rev. Wilson M. Backus, after five years of faithful 
service as secretary of the Western Conference, resigned 
his position to become the minister of the church in 
Minneapolis on the 1st of April of this year. We have 
thought of Mr. Backus as an ideal secretary for that 
greatly scattered but progressive and independent 
group of churches. He has been untiring in his devotion, 
judicial in his counsels, and always wise and just in his 
interpretations of our faith. I am sure our heartiest 
felicitations go with him to his new field of labor. 

Rev. Ernest C. Smith has been elected by the Western 
Conference to take up the work laid down by Mr. Backus. 
The Western Conference is to be congratulated on the 
choice thus made. Mr. Smith comes to the office after 
many years of successful labor in our churches, East 
and West, and with an equipment of energy and enthu- 
siasm which promises the best. results for our common 
cause. 

Excellent reports come to us of the work being done 
among the college town churches of the Middle West. 
At Iowa City the minister gives regular courses of lect- 
ures in connection with the university. At Urbana, 
Ill., the congregation in the new church has grown to 
such proportions that already there is talk of increas- 
ing the seating capacity. The minister accompanies 
his report with an apology for expressing so much de- 
light at the situation, as if anything but a gloomy ac- 
count would shock the secretary. He says, in exten- 
uation of the buoyancy of his report, that the movement 
‘has been so unexpectedly successful I can’t quite get 
over the excitement of it.” 

At Ann-Arbor, Mich., Lincoln, Neb.,and Lawrence,'Kan., 
there are steady and substantial gains both in the extent 
and variety of work undertaken and the support given. 
As the full report from the Western Conference appears 
in the current number of the Christian Register, it will 
not be necessary for me to review it at this time. 

The work done in the South during the past year 
does not appear in the creation of new churches, but it 
is reflected in the large number of inquiries about Uni- 
tarianism which have come to us from this section, and 
in the large correspondence which is carried on by our 
Post-office Mission and by the officers of the Associa- 
tion. And this is a real and practical influence, for it 
permeates the Southern towns and cities and finds its 
way into numerous sparsely settled districts. Rev. 
William S. Key, the representative jointly of the Asso- 
ciation and the Women’s Alliance, continues his remark- 
able ministry among the scattered towns and villages 
of North Carolina, while lay centres have been organized 
at Appalachicola and at Montego Bay on the Island 
of Jamaica. 

In the Conference of the Middle States and Canada 
our efforts are yielding excellent results, as will presently 
appear in the reference to new societies, church build- 
ings, and parish houses. At White Plains, N.Y., an organ- 
ization which, because of its undenominational char- 
acter, cannot at present be listed as a Unitarian church, 
has been formed under the auspices of the Conference 
and through the services of neighboring Unitarian 
ministers. 

Much might be said of our cause as it undergoes a 
variety of transformations here in New England. Owing 
to the rapid changes in the character of the population, 
to the passing of the older generation of Unitarians. 
and the removal of entire families to other parts of the 
country, our problems become both interesting and 
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serious, requiring constant vigilance, faith, and indus- 
try to make good our losses and take advantage of new 
types of opportunity. In at least three instances where 
church committees were utterly discouraged and where 
it seemed practically impossible to continue the local 
organization our field secretary has taken the task 
under his immediate supervision, discovered new and 
unsuspected resources of membership and financial 
strength, infused new life and courage, and started them 
going upon a basis of cheerful and confident self-support. 

But in many places in New England Unitarianism is 
as new as it can be in any Western or Southern com- 
munity; and it is our purpose, before another year, to 
accept some of the invitations which have come to us 
to assist in the formation of new churches. 

In referring, by a bare mention of names, to the new 
societies that have been organized and the new churches 
that have been built during the year, it would indeed 
be a pity if any one should fail to appreciate all that 
is thus suggested. It means long-sustained devotion to 
a high purpose, often im a hostile environment, on the 
part of a small and indomitable group of religious lib- 
erals. It means hard work and sacrifice, but it also 
signifies a just valuation of the great beliefs and privi- 
leges which have been made our own by generations 
of careful thinkers and reverent worshippers. Nor 
should we forget, when referring to these new enter- 
prises, that they would be utterly impossible were it 
not for the generous support of those who year by year 
contribute to our missionary funds and from time to 
time devote considerable sums to the cause we all have 
at heart. 

New church buildings have been dedicated at Eliza- 
beth, N.J.; Lancaster, Pa.; Youngstown, Ohio; Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Urbana, Ill.; Iowa City, Ia.; Pink Hill, 
N.C.; and Bellingham, Wash. New church buildings 
are in process of construction, or will soon be begun at 
Andover, N.H.; Petersham and Lynn, Mass.; New 
London, Conn.; Allegheny, Pa.; while the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia has acquired for a parsonage the 
house now occupied by the minister; a parish house for 
the Scandinavian society at Hanska, Minn.; and a parish 
house at Santa Cruz, Cal. At Madison, Wis., a com- 
modious parish house will soon be built. This greatly 
needed addition to this college town church is the gift 
of Dr. Charles H. Vilas of New York, both as a testi- 
monial of his own devotion to our cause and also as a 
tribute to the home of his childhood and the deep inter- 
est expressed by his father many years ago in liberal 
Christianity. To the list of our college town churches 
we add this year that of Morgantown, W. Va. 

On the Robert C. Billings Foundation the following 
lecturers have been sent out: Rev. Bradford Leavitt of 
San Francisco visited the churches of the Rocky Moun- 
tain District, Rev. Minot O. Simons lectured before 
the churches of the Pacific Coast; Rev. Henry H. Saun- 
derson made a tour through the Middle West and Canada, 
paying special attention to Sunday-schools and Young 
People’s Societies; Rev. Thomas Clayton visited the 
new groups in West Virginia and South-western Penn- 
sylvania; Rev. Thomas Van Ness held a series of meet- 
ings in the Connecticut Valley Conference, Rev. Charles 
W. Casson, not, however, as a Billings lecturer, made 
two extended trips, one to the North-west and the 
other to Oklahoma, Texas, and the South, being the 
representative of the Association at the Southern Con- 
ference, held in New Orleans. 

If I could take all the time allotted me for this report, 
it would not suffice for an adequate account of our work 
in the Department of New Americans. I can give here 
nothing more than a bare synopsis. 
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In his report at the annual meeting of the Icelandic 
church in Winnipeg the chairman used the following 
words: ‘‘Never in the history of the church have the 
finances been in better shape. With the exception of 
$3,000, which we shall still owe to the Church Building 
Loan Fund, the congregation is eftirely out of debt.” 
The account of the work done by Mr. Petursson, the 
minister, during the year, shows a zeal and industry of 
the real apostolic character. With the aid of several 
Meadville graduates he hopes to develop a group of 
Icelandic churches in the vicinity of Manitoba. The 
pioneer work has already been accomplished with this 
end in view, and the monthly magazine which Mr. 
Petursson publishes aids greatly in the work. Here is 
a vast region, rapidly becoming populated, largely from 
Iceland. These people are a hardy, independent, ener- 
getic race. The transition from their island home to 
the great opportunities of the North-west has its effect 
upon their attitude towards their former religious tra- 
ditions. ‘“The Lutheran Synod is torn by dissensions 
and doctrinal disputes. Religious interest is flagging 
in their ranks.’ The Unitarian propaganda conducted 
by some of their ablest men furnishes just the element 
most needed to protect them from irresponsibility and 
irreligion, and affords them an interpretation of life 
which will best conserve all that is most important and 
most enduring in their spiritual history. 

No less fascinating, from a missionary point of view, 
are the enterprises under the general supervision of the 
Rev. Amandus Norman among the Scandinavians in 
Minnesota. His work at Hanska, where he has built a 
church and introduced various religious, educational, 
and social institutions, has from time to time been re- 
ported here. But during the last year new fields of 
usefulness have been opened which will require the co- 
operation of two or more additional ministers. In 
company with Rev. David Holmgren, Mr. Norman has 
recently organized two new Unitarian churches, one 
at Dalbo and another at Springvale. Some seventeen 
families form the charter members of the first society, 
and thirty-five families compose the second. Wight 
acres of land have been bought by the Dalbo church, and 
a meeting house will soon be erected. The Springvale 
society will use the excellent new school-house for its 
services for the present, and a meeeting-house to accom- 
modate a membership of one hundred families will be 
considered in the not distant future. In a ten days’ 
tour through two counties recently made by Mr. Nor- 
man and Mr. Holmgren, meetings were held almost every 
evening. Mr. Norman writes that they ‘‘were uniformly 
well attended, and the fact that they never closed before 
midnight, and in two and three cases not until two 
o’clock in the morning, goes to show that the people 
found them interesting.’’ These two new societies are 
about ten miles apart, and Mr. Holmgren was unani- 
mously elected to become their pastor. 

It must be said that the Scandinavians of Minnesota 
are among our finest European accessions. To take 
them, as Mr. Norman is doing, when they are sorely 
tempted to interpret the privileges and opportunities of 
a new country into terms of unrestrained license, and 
mould them into upright, rational American citizens 
is a work which may well enlist the sympathy and co- 
operation of every member of our liberal fellowship. 

There are other interesting enterprises in this depart- 
ment which might well claim our attention, but I must 
pass them by with a brief reference to one which de- 
serves our heartiest commendation. I refer to the work 
of Mr. Malgeri among the Italians. No attempt is made 
in this work to develop denominational capital, although 
Mr. Malgeri is himself a Unitarian, and his teachings, so 
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far as they are religious, are in harmony with our views. 

It is impossible for us to know to what extent his 
people, when they come to these shores, are the prey 
of promoters, blackmailers, kidnappers, and every de- 
scription of human parasite, upon the lives and resources 
of the Italian immigrant. They come here to make 
their way in the world, the majority of them well- 
meaning and industrious; but they often fall into the 
hands of individuals and societies whose influence upon 
them is in the direction of extreme lawlessness and 
criminal occupations. Mr. Malgeri has now established 
himself as the friend and counsellor of a great number 
of these people. Through his untiring efforts they re- 
ceive a right knowledge of American citizenship; they 
appeal to him as a trusted adviser in their often bitter 
and dangerous local feuds and controversies; he enters 
their houses and transforms loathsome dwelling-places 
into sanitary homes; he provides medical assistance for 
their sick, and gives comfort to the dying and to those 
that mourn. Not only in this city has he become the 
friend of his people, but in many Italian colonies out- 
side of Boston-and in Little Italy in New York City 
he is well known and often appealed to. In a letter 
received from him from New York only a few weeks ago 
I read these words, ‘‘There is a tremendous work of 
regeneration. to be done here, which requires thought, 
unselfishness, skilfulness, and an everlasting love for 
humanity and an absolute confidence in God.” 

Whether or not we ever register a new name upon our 
denominational rolls from a work like this, one thing is 
‘sure, the kingdom of God on earth will be the gainer 
through the labors of such men as Francis P. Malgeri. 

There ate many features of our work which we could 
profitably consider, but which we must omit to report 
at any length of detail. 

All over the country there are isolated Unitarians, 
living far away from any liberal church. We are about 
to undertake a campaign to bring them into an Associate 
membership. We can send them our literature, notices 
of conference and other meetings; and, where a few can 
gather together, we can provide them with an occasional 
devotional or pastoral service. 

If there were time, I should like to explain at length 
our system of departments and show how, by means 
of it, we are beginning to realize the prophecy of that 
wide field of religious and philanthropic usefulness 
which inspired many of the utterances of Channing and 
Parker. “I believe I see evidences of a clearer percep- 
tion than we have, as a body, hitherto possessed of the 
distinctive place which Unitarianism holds, and must 
continue to hold, in the realm of religious interpretation. 
It appears in the sermons which come to us from our 
preachers East and West, North and South. James 
Martineau, John Fiske, Joseph Henry Allen, Richard A. 
Armstrong, and Samuel R. Calthrop have not spoken in 
vain. - 

The high-class literature of our Sunday School Society 
is bearing fruit, and the coming of new life and energy 
in our Young People’s Religious Union,—earnest, ex- 
pectant, and reverent,—thrilled by the new God-con- 
sciousness, tell us of happy days not far distant when 
the old materialistic barrenness of former times shall 
have passed away and the rational union of religious 
fervor and humanitarian impulse shall make our favorite 
formula of ‘‘love to God and love to man” wonderfuly 
effective. 

Where faith in human nature abounds, there true 
democracies flourish. It is only where a medieval dis- 
trust of the human mind and heart prevails that rigid 
laws and petty authorities have any place in this modern 
world. 
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A great and increasing responsibility has been com- 
mitted to us. It is nothing less than the task of dem- 
onstrating in this new century that out of the simple 
congregationalism of our fathers there can be evolved 
the genuine church of the spirit,—a church without a 
creed, without a book of discipline, without orders and 
titles, without authoritative sacraments and holy days, 
without an ecclesiastical tribunal or an officially accred- 
ited priesthood, and yet a church which shall be so 
compact of mutual respect and confidence, so sure of 
its high calling in the realm of human affairs, so sensi- 
tive to the divine appeal uttered to each individual 
member, that no task shall be too great for it to under- 
take, no hope too lofty for it to cherish in God’s name, 
and no dream of the fathers too glorious for it to bring 
to pass. 


The Pulpit. 
The Position and Banetion of the Church, 


BY REV. Jj. ‘CC. JAYNES. 


I have chosen for my text a sentence from the tenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews: “Let us hold 
fast the profession of our faith without wavering; and 
let us consider one another to provoke unto love and to 
good works.” 

We do not know the name of the writer. We know, 
however, from the quality of the letter that he was a man 
of exceptional sagacity and intellectual power. 

We do not know where these Hebrews lived: to whom 
he was writing. We know, however, that they were 
converted Jews, who had organized themselves into a 
little Christian community. They were, moreover, im- 
portant enough to justify a letter from this apostle of 
the new religion. In the body of that letter he inciden- 
tally gives them his idea of a true church. 

He assumes that it is a group of people drawn together 
by the attractive power of a common religious purpose. 
They have united around some source of inspiration, 
where the mind finds satisfaction and the heart finds peace, 
He exhorts them to stand fast by this central thing of 
faith. And then he goes on to intimate that, if they are 
loyal to these ideals of their organization, they will 
be stimulated to the exercise of good will and to the 
performance of good works. 

That conception of what the church is and what it is 
for is over eighteen hundred years old; but, in-spite of 
its antiquity, in spite of the flock of new definitions that 
clamor for recognition, I am going to say to you to-night 
that the vital values of the old idea have not departed, 
and that a faithful adherence to its plain teaching was 
never more needed than it is to-day. 

The Church in recent years has been summoned to 
the bar of judgment. The indictment emanates from 
various quarters of public opinion. The specific charges 
are quite as various as the sources from which they come. 
The poor say that the Church isa sacred toy of the rich. 
The rich say that the Church is caressing the idols of 
socialism, in order to conciliate the poor. One party 
cries out that the Church is coquetting with Higher 
Criticism and Modernism and gross unbelief. Another 
declares that the Church has settled down into a hope- 
lessly contented marriage with superannuated dogma. 

Some complain that the Church withdraws from 
practical affairs and isolates itself in clouds of sentiment. 
Others censure it because it is too worldly and inclusive 
and thrusts its meddlesome hand into business and 
politics. 

There are many other things said about the Church 
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which seem to be very discouraging to those who are 
interested in its welfare. 

We are told that it is an obsolete institution, and that 
the manlier part of human life has grown beyond it. 
Its critics declare that its ministry is declining, that young 
men of power no longer enter its offices, that it is losing 
its hold upon the masses, andxthat all the great humani- 
tarian movements of to-day originate quite outside of the 
Church and have no connection with it. 

This is certainly a very formidable arraignment of 
the Church. It is also a very puzzling one, for it would 
prove a serious challenge to any court of inquiry to 
ask it to sift these contradictory charges and to deter- 
mine where the balance of truth is to be found. 

It is therefore not my purpose to give specific answers 
to these various criticisms of the Church. Let me say, 
however, that, if they were true, or if any significant 
portion of them were true, the Church would be past all 
sensibility to these prods of public opinion. It would 
be dead already, and there would be no need of trying 
either to defend it or to kill it again. Nature has her 
own way of disposing of dying things, and society also 
has effective methods of burying effete and worthless 
institutions. 

And yet all these complaints are partly true. There 
are facts which give cause for every one of them. But 
they are facts which apply to specific cases and not to 
the Church as awhole. You say the sun is an imperfect 
orb of light because it carries some black spots on its 
surface; and yet, while you criticise, you throw open your 
window blinds that its purifying power may pass into 
your home. 

You point to a thousand blighted ears in a field of 
wheat; but the harvest is gathered, the mills grind on, 
and men have bread. 

You declare that you know men who are dishonest 
and betray their trusts, and yet you base your whole 
system of commercial activity upon your confidence in 
the integrity and. honor of mankind. Likewise there 
are defects in the Church. It has made its mistakes, 
it is making them every day; and yet in this country 
there are billions of dollars invested in church property 
and twenty-five millions of people attend religious 
services every Sunday. 

When, therefore, we are confronted by this array of 
complaints against the Church, we are to remember this 
significant fact: that the Church has grown up out of 
human life, and is solely a creation of the human heart 
and mind. 

We have too often made the mistake in the past of 
believing that the Church was some unique, supernatural 
institution let down out of the skies. We have expected 
it to perform miracles. We have fancied that it would 
redeem the world with a gesture, and that the kingdom 
of God would come rolling in some fine morning on the 
path of the sunrise. We have been disappointed. 
There have been no miracles or sunburst kingdoms. And 
so some of us, in captious mood, get together and decide 
that the Church isa failure. Itis a failure as a miraculous 
creation, but it is not a failure as a natural product of 
human life. 

Wherefore, with the glamour gone and our eyes open, 
we are to understand that it is to be judged as one of 
those institutions which man has devised to meet the 
needs of his social, mental, and spiritual nature. It is a 
tool which he has invented. It is not an end in itself, 
but a means to moral and religious education. It goes 
up or goes down with the man. It reflects his nobilities, 
and it reflects his moral poverty. It is divine only as the 
people who compose it are divine. It is powerful only 
as the human beings behind it put their power into it. 
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Therefore you have as many types of church as you 
have types of men. If you see a church that is nothing 
but a rich man’s club, disguised with a holy name, it is 
because that particular church is filled with rich men 
who desire to mask their hypocrisy with Christian sym- 
bolism. If there is a church that is selfish and mean, it 
is because its members are selfish and mean. If the 
ministry is declining, it is because the people demand 
archangels at the minimum earthly wage. 

If there is a church still feeding on the husks of an 
archaic theology, it is because its men and women still 
like that kind of food. If you know a church that is 
indifferent to the wrong and injustice of the social order, 
its attitude is but the composite photograph of human 
souls, whose owners have abandoned the ideals of a 
Christian civilization. 

The Church, then, is what the people make it. It is 
therefore to be expected that there will be examples of 
failure, examples of worldliness» examples of dangerous 
radicalism, of stupid conservatism, of poor, inefficient 
service,—enough to prove every charge true, and yet 
not enough to condemn the great body of churches. If 
you indict the whole Church, you indict the whole people. 
If you charge it with neglect of the practical interests 
of humanity, you charge yourselves with the same offence. 
We are all bound up with the weal or woe of the imnsti- 
tutions which we ourselves have created. 

The Church, however, has become alarmed at these 
criticisms. It winces under the sharp thrusts of public 
opinion. It realizes that some of this censure is richly 
deserved. It has begun to think, begun to examine itself, 
begun to ask questions as to what it ought to do. It 
sees with sufficient clearness that the old time is dead 
and that a new time has come. A revolution is in the 
social order such as the world has never seen before. A 
change is coming over the face of society,—a change in 
our conceptions of God and man, a change in our ideas 
of social responsibility, a change in our thinking in 
regard to the economic values of life. The Church hears 
less of the intoning of the creed and more of the prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.’’ The call is not so 
much for a heaven in another world as it is for a little 
more of heaven in this world. Everywhere there_ is 
uppermost a discontent. with existing conditions and the 
feverish desire to improve them. The man at the bottom 
is climbing up the stairs and at every step is grimly 
asking, ‘‘Why?’’ He is seeking betterment, not in 
terms of the spirit, but in terms of bread and money and 
power. And there isa man at the top who is admonish- 
ing the climber to be patient and satisfied and not to 
come so fast. And he, too, is seeking safety, not in terms 
of the spirit, but in terms of bread and money and 
power. 

The air is filled with strange cries and new watchwords, 
and even the old phrases of freedom and justice and 
brotherhood are charged with novel meanings and are 
uttered with inflections we have never heard before. 

And here stands the Church in the midst of this social 
upheaval. It is caught midway of the battlefield. It 
is the target of all sorts of missiles from all sorts of 
sources, It is a critical time. And now come prophets, 
zealous for the kingdom of God, and say that something 
must be done and that right quickly. The Church must 
justify itself or perish. It must come out of its cloistered 
sanctity and get down to practical service. And so, in 
behalf of the Church, they begin to do something that 
is practical; and, fancying that the practical thing is the 
visible thing, they cry out: ‘‘ We will have a kingdom of 
God that men can touch and see, and we will have it at 
once. Never mind the wisdom of patience or the power 
of education ,or the grace of growth. These things are 
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too slow. There is no time to wait. Bring in the king- 
dom of God according to orders, and bring it in by vio- 
lence if necessary.’”’ But it happens that these prophets 
do not agree as to the details of how the kingdom is 
to be established. They will therefore go back to the New 
Testament for authority. And one reads that the Master 
drew the crowds, and that the common people heard 
him gladly. And so he turns on the electric lights and 
offers a dramatic religion to win the masses. Another 
reads that the Master fed the multitude with loaves and 
fishes, and he transforms the Church into a dispensary 
of bread. Another reads that the Master healed the 
lepers and cured the sick, and so he makes the Church 
the headquarters of apostolic psychotherapeutics. And 
still another reads that the Master rebuked the Pharisees 
for devouring widows’ houses, and he transplants his 
church into the arena of public affairs and challenges 
for something he calls social justice. 

And so the Church, in its excitement under criticism 
and in anxious haste to serve, is scattering itself in all 
sorts of so-called practical philanthropies. It is all 
very bewildering. Yesterday we heard the cry, ‘‘Lo 
the kingdom is over here.’’ To-day we are greeted from 
another quarter, ‘‘Lo the kingdom has come to us.” 
And to-morrow we shall hear the beat of drums in some 
other place and be told that the millennial herald has 
arrived there. It is indeed very disconcerting to one 
who somehow feels that these are not the most important 
things for the Church to do. He admires the resolute 
desire to serve. He is touched by the deep sincerity 

.and moved by the devout enthusiasm of these efforts 
to adjust the Church to the conditions of modern life; 
and sometimes he wonders if he is not mistaken, wonders 
if he is not behind the times, and that after all the new 
days place new obligations upon the Christian Church. 

And then the old convictions return, with fresh in- 
sistence, and he feels surer than ever before that back 
of all these things still lie the fundamental duties which 
the Church is called to perform for the betterment of 
the world. Mark you, it is not a question as to whether 
social crookedness ought to be made straight. Damned 
indeed is the man who can look over the inclosure of 
his own prosperity and complacently watch the wrong 
and wretchedness in his neighbor’s yard. Base indeed 
is that social system which permits the strong to exploit 
the weak and subsidizes the devil in the enterprises of 
men. Doubtless there are wrongs to be righted. Doubt- 
less labor has its grievance, and socialism has its evils 
to attack, and poverty has its story of injustice to tell. 
But the question is not whether these ills are to be cured, 
but, plainly and frankly, whether the Church as a church 
is to abdicate its spiritual authority and become a secular 
agency to cure them. It is as if a pilot were standing 
at the wheel, steering his ship among the rocks and shoals 
of a dangerous coast. ‘There is a panic on board, and 
men are calling to him to come and quell the trouble. 
What should he do? Desert his post to quiet the fears 
of some timid passengers, or should he delegate that duty 
to others and care for his ship on whose safety depends 
the safety of all the people? 

Consider now the two primary offices of the Church. 
One is a position and the other is a function. The posi- 
tion of the Church is the position of the ideal. It is like 
the mariner’s compass that points infallibly to the mag- 
netic north. There are compasses indeed that point 
anywhere. They may be broken or exhausted or de- 
ranged by local conditions. But the normal compass, 
unimpeded, swings straight to the eternal pole. The 
constellations shift their positions from hour to hour. 
The atmospheric clouds obscure and thunder and drop 
their blinding storms. Men lose themselves in the dark- 
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ness, but come back to light and life and peace along 
the pathway which the needle shows. Likewise the 
Church points to the ideal. Some churches may falter 
and mislead; but the Church, unhindered, makes plain 
the open pathway to the eternal verities of the moral 
world. What are those verities but God and the worth 
of the human soul? What are those verities but right- 
eousness and good will and the peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away? What are those verities 
but the substance of the things for which the heart 
hopes and the reality of the things of which the mind 
dreams? Ideal? Sentimental? Visionary? Yes, but 
the most substantial thing on earth is the vision and the 
most practical thing in human life is the dream. And 
toward these ideal things, toward the fulfilment of 
every holy desire, toward the answer of every earnest 
prayer, toward the place where every good becomes a 
better and every better becomes a best, the Church directs 
the way and serves as counsellor, friend, and guide. 

The danger of every generation since civilization began 
has been the danger of losing the ethical impulse in the 
struggle for existence,—the danger of forgetting goodness 
and truth and beauty amid the insistent claims of 
pleasure, ambition, and passion. And the Church in 
its best estate has stood as a warning against that danger. 
It has gathered into itself the best aspirations and fairest 
hopes of its time: it has taken into its hands the truest 
standards of the day, and with no uncertain sound has 
preached in behalf of the values of the spirit. That is 
its position to-day. In an age when large emphasis 
is placed on material things, in a time when too often 
we see the activities of life in the grasp of sordid motives, 
the Church flings its emphasis on the elements of character 
and praises the sanity of the unselfish life. It speaks a 
defiant contradiction to a philosophy of the dust. It 
safeguards the reverences of life. It cares for the moral 
visions of the soul. It holds aloft the emblems of a 
purified humanity. It dignifies the Godward aspirations 
of the heart by pronouncing them to be the highest 
and noblest expressions of manhood. It stands alone 
among all the institutions of our social world as the school 
of religion and as the treasury of moral inspirations. 
The state is a civic machine for dispensing rights and 
privileges. The public school is pledged primarily to 
the delivery of knowledge and not of character. Even 
the home is concerned more about food and raiment and 
worldly success than about the moral imperative and the 
victories of the higher life. The Church alone is pledged 
to the teaching of ethical living, to the uplifting of sacred 
standards, to the inner obediences of the soul to God. 
That is what it is for. It has no other reason for being 
on earth at all. Its one unique commission is to conserve 
the ideal and to hold it up clean, distinct, beautiful, 
imperative, before the eyes of men. 

The other office of the Church is inspirational. It is 
as clear and simple as the first. It is the function of 
persuading men to be loyal to the ideal. It is the function 
of awakening in them the sense of personal responsibility 
and inducing them to put principles into action and to 
transmute visions into service. 

The text states the idea with old English precision: 
“To provoke unto love and good works.’ Observe that 
word ‘“‘provoke.’’ It means to call forth, to excite. 
The second half, then, of the business of the Church is to 
make itself the centre and source of provocation to noble 
living and deeds of good will. 

In the midst of a city stands a huge building whose 
tall chimneys are belching smoke and whose windows are 
jarring with the throbbing impact of machinery. Within 
are great dynamos, sucking the electric energy from the 
atmospheric reservoirs of the earth. From the building 
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diverge bundles of wires, each splitting and radiating 
until the city is covered with a vast net-work of metallic 
threads. Mills are grinding, looms are roaring, lights 
are burning, vehicles are rushing along the streets: all 
the complex industries of a people are going forward— 
why and how? Because that central source of power 
through those metal arteries is pumping into every part 
of the city the fluent strength and fire and vital force of 
the inexhaustible earth. 

The Church is the power house of the spirit. Its men 
and women are the avenues through which the forces 
of the ideal flow out in generous thought and benevo- 
lent service. ‘Trained in the Church, embued with its 
spirit, quickened by its incentives, these are the people 
who go out to right the wrongs of society, to secure 
justice for the oppressed, and to build up the visible 
fabric of the kingdom of God. 

The familiar clamor is for a coercive system of right- 
eousness. Give us restrictive laws, give us legislation 
against the wicked heart, give us a new social mechanism, 
build up by statute a better physical environment, and 
then the lion and the lamb will lie down together. That 
is merely the shell of the millennial order. You cannot 
cure the timidity of the lamb or the cruelty of the lion 
by putting them together in a golden cage. They both 
need a change of heart, and it will take time and educa- 
tion and generations of lambs and lions before the cage 
will become an abode of peace. 

The work of the Church is to breed a better disposition 
in the lion and more courage in the lamb. With all of 
these mechanics of reform the Church has no immediate 
or official connection. Its primary work is not to supply 
new social furniture or to manufacture golden cages or 
to bake bread or to heal the sick or to build almshouses 
or to purify politics. Its primary work is so to drive 
the ideal into the human soul that the millionaire shall 
be ashamed to grind the face of the poor, and the laborer 
shall be ashamed to rob his employer of honest service, 
and the prosperous man, looking into his unfortunate 
neighbor’s yard, shall be ashamed not to vault the barrier 
and lay strenuous hands upon the wrong he beholds. 
That is the redemptive work of the Church,—to make 
men and women righteously efficient, and to trust to 
them to go out with wisdom and consecration to improve 
in their own way the social conditions of the world. 
And in this respect the Church has abundantly justified 
itself. Read backward through history for a thousand 
years. Who are the men who have sweetened the waters 
of life and guided the currents of action into the safest 
channels? 

Almost without exception they have been men who 
were trained under the influence of Christian ideals and 
drew their inspiration from the teachings of the Church 
of God. And the same thing is true to-day. 

We are told that the great movements for the social 
betterment of mankind are outside of the Church. That 
is true, and that is exactly where they ought to be. 
But it is uttered as a reproach to the Church. Ask, 
then, who these people are who are working outside of 
the Church for better social conditions? They are people 
who were born into the Church. They are people 
who carry with them church ideals. They are people 
who lean on church encouragement, and who use the 
church power to realize their hopes and plans. 

During the past winter some of us have listened to Dr. 
Grenfell as he told the story of his beautiful work on the 
barren coasts of Labrador. That work, for heroism and 
consecration, matches anything done by the Jesuit 
Fathers two hundred years ago in the Canadian wilder- 
ness. It is a splendid charity; but it lies beyond the 
province of the Church. For Dr. Grenfell is not a priest. 
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He is not an ordained minister of the gospel. He is not 
an official missionary. He is a plain, secular doctor of 
medicine who wants to help his fellow-men. And, pa- 
tiently, bravely, hopefully, he has built up this good- 
will enterprise that has carried health and gladness to 
those neglected people of the Northland. But Dr. 
Grenfell testifies that his first inspiration was derived 
from the Christian Church, and that the resolute motive 
that bore him through hardship and difficulty was 
drawn from the teachings of Jesus Christ. And that noble 
work is backed up and supported to-day by church 
people, holding in their hands the gifts of money and in 
their hearts the equal gifts of encouragement and sym- 
pathy. 

And how many others can we name! ‘The legion of 
strong souls who have been breathed upon by the spirit 
of the Church and are trying to realize their vision in 
the world’s affairs! Think of-those you know, whose 
faces are familiar, who-sit with you at the fireside, whose 
lives are steadied and whose torches of service have been 
kindled at the altar fires of the Church. Think of the 
vast benevolences the country over,—the great schools 
for a backward race, the moral crusades, the two 
hundred charitable institutions in this city,—and learn 
that behind them all the great body of thinkers and 
workers and givers are men and women who have drunk 
deep at the sources of religious life and have received 
their inspiration from those spiritual truths for which 
the Church professedly stands. 

We are therefore not to be alarmed when men rebuke 
the Church for not accepting their programmes of im- 
patience or violence. We are not to suspect that it is 
behind the times because it runs not after every humani- 
tarian fad or fancy which this turbulent age is throwing 
to the surface. 

We are not to imagine that the Church is dead in its 
sins because it is unwilling to abandon the language of the 
spirit and adopt the vocabulary of the agitator and 
doctrinaire. That, let us believe, is not the work it is 
called to do, and let us pray that it will never try to do it. 
Its mission is something more dignified and permanent 
than playing with expedients and experimenting with 
tools that were never intended for its use. 

It is first to keep the light of the ideal burning clear 
and bright amid all confusion and storm and darkness, 
and then, by the glory of that ideal and by the sheer 
power of its loyalty to itself, to inspire men to go about 
doing good. In this field it stands alone, untroubled by 
temptations to forget the message which it has been 
commissioned to deliver. Here and here alone can it 
preserve its identity from age to age. Here and here 
alone can it serve in the largest way, maintain the con- 
fidence of sane people, and deserve the right to hold the 
keys of life. 

West NEwrTon, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


Righteousness is the sure and necessary form of every 
life in which religion is really established as its central 
principle.— Joseph May. 


Remember, above all things, that duty and life are 
no great overwhelming task, but daily strife and toil 
and hope and cheer and love, building within us a home 
fit for the indwelling of God.— John M. Wilson. 

aj . 


Learn to comprehend and appreciate the relations 
amid which you live, the duties, affections, and problems 
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of daily life, and you will find yourself, by that very proc- 
ess, coming into the knowledge of the Divine—Edward 
H. Hall. : 

vt 


The conscience-call to the individual is again the call 
of the simple life,—the life of plain food; of beautiful, and 
on that account necessarily plain, dress; of forceful, and 
on that account loving, disinterested work; of lasting, 
and on that account co-operative, life. Only as we work 
together can we enlarge the individual life.— Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. ’ 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Head and the Heart. 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS. 


“Take yer head with yer,’’ says ol’ Uncle Joe, 
“Take yer head with yer an’ heed it; 
Take yer head with yer wherever ye go, 
Take yer head with yer, ye’ll need it.” 


“Take yer heart with yer,” says ol’ Uncle Joe, 
“Take yer heart with yer and heed it; 
Take yer heart with yer, wherever ye go, 
Take yer heart with yer, ye’ll need it.” 


“Let yer head and yer heart talk over the thing, 
An’ arger the case till they’ve tried it, 
While you set in style like a judge or a king, 
An’ w’en they’ve stopped jawin’, decide it.” 


Nineteen-Hundred-and-Now. 


People are a good deal exercised in our time by ques- 
tions about time as well as questions about space. Ever 
since that charming book, ‘‘The Stars and the Earth,”’ 
wakened us to see that some astronomers the other side 
of Sirius are seeing Adam and Eve eat the apple at this 
moment, all of us understand better than we did that 
time is an element of life, not fixed quite so certainly 
as it seemed before. 

Then there step in Mr. Lowell and Mr. Pickering, 
and, they even have pictures which show us how this 
world and other worlds appeared to whoever was look- 
ing on a few hundred million billion years ago. And, 
by the time we have read through Mr. Pickering’s 
quarto, we are quite chummy with the protoplasms which 
were just turning round in their cocoons and dreaming 
of the possibility of their becoming Socrates or Dante. 

To considerations as philosophical as these I must 
refer it that we observe a range of date in the philan- 
thropies of our time which involve a certain uncertainty, 
inconvenient, at least. Here am poor I, not certain 
whether the United States Senate will adjourn on the 
1oth of June, or at the end of August. It is a poor 
consolation to be told that time is not an entity, but 
only a condition of existence. And you will observe 
that in what are called organizations people talk ina 
very vague ways as to this celebration, or this or that 
activity. Just at this moment plans for 1915 are float- 
ing in the air. But, when you ask the floaters what the 
plans are, they tell you that you had better wait and you 
will find out then. 

I am myself of the old-fashioned sort who like to have 
my watch tell me whether it is now eleven minutes after 
twelve or two minutes after three. I do not care much 
for a watch which says you have paid your money and 
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you can have it any time you choose. It was therefore 
with a good deal of satisfaction that I received a visit 
from a man well known to me as a practical person who 
has established the Ninteen-Hundred-and-Now Club. 

Practically, his club proposes to keep its eyes open all 
the time, and to ask three questions all the time:— 

One, What is needed in this community now? 

Two, How can this thing be soonest done? 

Three, How can you and I do it? 

It is Mr. Carpenter of the high school who has started 
this new club. 

I suppose, for instance, that any member of the club 
who should see a bit of orange peel endangering the 
sidewalk would kick it into the gutter at once instead of 
waiting for a committee of investigation to report in 
1915 as to the methods by which orange peel is kept 
off the sidewalk in Budapest or Tabriz. 

Mr. Carpenter begins with a handful of his own boys, 
who are Jewsand Gentiles and dwellers in Mesopotamia. 
You and I, dear reader, if we live in Boston, are sur- 
rounded all the time by people who are described in 
those very words in a well-known manuscript written 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

The Nineteen-Hundred-and-Now Club will meet at 
regular times. Yes, you cannot -have a club unless 
people meet. And it will have a regular place for meet- 
ing. Yes, for though as matter of philosophy space is 
only a condition, and is not a reality, you do like to be 
told where your dinner is to be, and you are not assuaged 
by being told that it is somewhere. 

And, thirdly, the Nineteen-Hundred-and-Now Club ad- 
dresses itself—as its name implies,—to immediate effort. 

They have good Scripture for texts. They have the 
Good Samaritan, who did not wait six years before getting 
out the oil and wine. ‘They have the injunction about 
putting your hand to the plough and not turning back. 
They have all the gospel suggestions which tell us not . 
to send some one else, if we can go ourselves, to the - 
centurion’s house, or to the fishing boat at the shore of 
the lake. And so it is that, waiving the philosophy of 
time and space for the moment, I commend to people 
who read Good News, whether in Seattle or Boston, the 
theory and practice of the club which has so good a 
name as Nineteen-Hundred-and-Now. 

Epwarp EH. HALE. 


Prayer. 


Heavenly Father, we would be grateful for all who, 
by their words or their works, have advanced the well- 
being of mankind, all who have fought in the great 
battle for human rights, all who, by their toil, their 
thought, their love, their perseverance, and their self- 
denial, have increased the happiness, extended the 
liberty, added to the knowledge, or heightened the 
virtue of their fellow-men; all who have suffered for 
truth, who have died in a holy cause; Jesus and his 
holy apostles, the prophets of all times and countries, 
the great discoverers, the great poets, the great artists, 
the kings of industry, and all noble thinkers and work- 
ers. We would be grateful, too, for the millions of un- 
known toilers who, from age to age, have carried on the 
world’s work, who, patiently and unmurmuringly, 
have borne life’s sorrows and troubles, that it might 
be well with those who should live after them. Other 
men have labored; we would not forget that we have 
entered into their labors. Oh that.we may be found 
in the humblest ranks of this glorious company of the 
servants of God, that so we may strive to do thy will 
on earth, as it is done in heaven! Amen. 
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Literature. 

THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
BIBLE, AND ITS PLACE AMONG SACRED 
Booxs. By Jabez Thomas Sunderland. 
Being a revised and enlarged edition of THe 
BIBLE, ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER, 
brought up to date in every particular, with 
much fresh matter added, ete. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. $1.20 
net.—When that great authority in the 
Higher Criticism, Dr. S. R. Driver of Oxford, 
pronounces this volume ‘“‘a book which is 
likely to do good work in disseminating just 
ideas on the subject with which it deals,” 
the last word has really been said. There 
is no attempt at special originality on the 
part of Mr. Sunderland. Why should, or 
how could, there be? He has contented 
himself with that most difficult of tasks, 
largely obliterating his own personality, and 
just giving the conclusions of the men he 
largely follows,—men like Driver himself, 
the Dutch scholars of the Bible for Learners, 
Max Miiller, James Freeman Clarke in his 
Ten Great Religions, Clodd in his Childhood 
of Religions, John Chadwick in his Bzble of 
To-day, to note a few with whom we are 
familiar. But the great value of this book— 
and it has, we think, extraordinary value— 
is the admirable simplicity, the luminous- 
ness, the fairness and justness, with which 
the author states, arranges, and groups the 
researches and discoveries, sometimes rather 
startling, of the students of the Higher Crit- 
icism of the Bible. The style is just the 
right style in which to convey truth,—simple, 
yet earnest and vigorous. We could quote 
scores of excellent judgments, but must 
content ourselves with half a dozen. Here, 
for instance, is Mr. Sunderland’s attitude 
toward the question of sacred books in 
general: ‘“‘The tyranny of sacred books can- 
not last forever. Sooner or later the right- 
thinking human mind revolts against it.... 
Science, the printing press, the school, the 
spirit of free inquiry which is abroad in the 
modern world are mighty liberators. Sacred 
books will not be thrown away: they con- 
tain truth of too much value. But every- 
thing indicates that at least in Christian 
lands they will more and more be relegated 
to their proper place as servants of man: 
they will not much longer be permitted to 
fetter his intellect and dwarf his life.’ Of 
course in such a vexed question as the date 
of the book of Daniel—though it is hardly 
“vexed” now, the weight of scholarship 
lies all on one side—Mr. Sunderland takes 
the latest view: ‘“‘It waswritten by a writer 
living in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(about 165 B.c.), to encourage the Jews to 
hold out against the oppressions of the 
monarch, and to assure them of speedy de- 
liverance. Daniel’s name was attached to 
it for the purpose of giving it added weight 
and influence.” (This is a fair sample of 
the results of the Higher Criticism of the Old 
Testament; but think for a moment what it 
implies.) Our author alludes to the horribly 
misleading headlines to the chapters of the 
Song of Solomon, ‘The Church’s Love unto 
Christ,”’ ‘“‘Christ’s Love to the Church,” and 
then says vigorously: ‘“‘There is not a shadow 
of justification for turning it into an alle- 
‘gory: it has no more reference to Christ 
and his Church than to Adam and Eve, or 
to Antony and Cleopatra. The book is 
not religious. But it is not immoral. ... It 
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isa little love drama,” etc. This is good, 
plain talk, of exactly the right sort, based, 
too, on accurate knowledge. As to the Le- 
vitical Law, it ‘‘cannot have been given to 
the Jewish people by Moses: the real time 
of its origin is this later age, near the time 
of the Babylonish exile.” Again, we may 
say, how much is involved in accepting the 
little statement! When we turn to the 
New Testament and the character of Jesus: 
“Jesus was as much a child of his age as 
was Isaiah or Socrates or Augustine or 
John Wesley. The Christian movement 
came from God; but it came not like lightning 
out of a clear sky, but through those divine 
forces which had long been working among 
the Jewish people (shall we not say the 
Greek also?), and which as last culminated 
and found a voice in Jesus.’ Of course Mr. 
Sunderland notes the discrepancy between 
the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics.--In 
the Fourth Gospel, ‘‘Jesus is no longer 
aman.... It was compared with a doc- 
trinal point in view,...a plea, an argument, 
a document written to show that Jesus was 
the incarnate Word of God.’ These, of 
course, are only a few random paragraphs 
from Mr. Sunderland’s full and admirable 
treatment of his subject. Any reader with 
this book of a little more than three hun- 
dred pages will have at hand an excellent 
summary, put in clear, forcible English, of 
the results of the Higher Criticism of the 
Bible, to obtain which for himself he would 
probably be obliged to consult a score of 
volumes, and might not then be able to 
bear away so adequate an impression as he 
may gain from these pages. To have done 
this for us is to have rendered no small ser- 
vice, and this unquestionably Mr. Sunder- 
land has accomplished. 


THE FEDERAL CIviIL SERVICE AS A CA- 
REER. By El Bie K. Foltz. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—This 
book claims to be, and probably is, unique. 
No other author has attempted to make 
a handbook which would give to a young 
man or woman seeking employment in gov- 
ernment offices necessary information. A 
multitude of disappointed applicants spend 
time and money which might be saved if 
only they could easily study the conditions 
of public service and know exactly what 
would be required of candidates in the 
various departments. The encouragement 
given to women to seek clerkships in Wash- 
ington is slight, because compared with men 
they fill only about 8 per cent. of the 
places for which examinations are taken, 
and never reach the higher grades. This, 
however, is a state of things which will 
probably be changed if what is going on in the 
world at large is any indication of what 
will happen. For all persons desiring places 
much useful information is given both posi- 
tive and negative. The duties to be per- 
formed, the requirements of the various 
departments, the way in which appointments 
are made, promotion gained or transfer- 
ence from one office to another brought 
about, are explained in detail. Probably 
with this book in hand some young persons 
will be stimulated to prepare for a modest 
career in the public service, and it may 
be that as many more ambitious young per- 
sons will be deterred from entering upon a 
career in which the rewards are small and 
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of the successes to be won in the outer 
world. 5 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Charles Richmond Henderson. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
$2.19 postpaid.—This volume is prepared 
for use and makes no pretension to origi- 
nality. It is in large part a translation of 
Dr. Zacher’s Die Arbeiter Versicherung im 
Auslande. To this are added many sum- 


maries and statistics with references to the ° 


reports of various commissions, bulletins, 
and statutes passed by State legislatures. 
There are summaries of the laws made for 
the regulation of hours of labor, and many 
other forms of legislation for the benefit of 
working men, women, and children. In 
the appendix is an ample bibliography, with 
the text of-various laws and agreements 
made by legislatures, corporations, and other 
organizations for the better regulation of 
the relations between employers and em- 
ployed. The book is a summary of infor- 
mation concerning various plans of indus- 
trial insurance, legal and social, showing 
what has been done, what ha been at- 
tempted, and the direction in which society 
is moving toward the solution of some of 
the most important social and industrial 
problems of the time. 


SECRET BIBLE HIStory OF 


ADAMIC 
INNOCENCE. By Notca W. Nitram. 
Westerville, Ohio: New Age Publishing 


Company. $2.25 postpaid.—This is a 
treatise of the kind which is especially 
adapted to those who like to see truth 
in a parable or a symbol, or in some 
occult mystery. The author proceeds 
to expound the Bible by a method -not 
unlike that of Swedenborg. He claims 
that it is a dual book. It is a purely 
human record of commonplace events, 
but underneath this historic record is a 
divine mystery which unfolds itself in 
the progress of the human race, The 
peculiarity of the author’s mind may be 
seen in the fact that he offers his back 
to the reader in the frontispiece, and that 
on the title page he spells his name back- 


PIPE DREAMS 


By A. VAGRANT 


BOOK of verse of unusual heart 

interest. Since James Whitcomb 
Riley few poets have so deftly touched 
the heartstrings of humanity. As one 
“They are not great 
poems, but, after reading them, we lay 
the volume down with a reminiscent sigh 
and smile as we look back along the 
green highway of life and see again the 
misty pictures of our childhood days they 
conjure up.’’ And again, “They are, 
like all this writer’s verse, admirably sim- 
ple and refreshing, with now and then a 
touch of pathos, relieved by a quaint and 
quiet humor.’’ 


PRICE (%.teaia) 78 CENTS PER COPY 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


reviewer writes, 


a 


e: 


‘argument rings true, and the style is persua- 
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ward. Martin W. Acton thus becomes 
Notca W. Nitram. There is a good deal 
of liberal doctrine in the book which is 
written to prove that Adam was innocent 
and not a fallen creature; but the myste- 
ries which are expounded are not unlike 
those suggested by the frontispiece and 
the backward written name. 


JESUS AND THE GOSPEL. By James 
Denney, D.D. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $2 net.—This book has 
been highly praised and deservedly praised 
as containing one of the best expositions 
of orthodox Christianity recently pub- 
lished. The core of the book is the 
assertion that the person of Jesus Christ, 
his Messiahship, and the necessity of 
faith in him, are vital and essential parts 
of Christianity. The writer attempts 
in the modern spirit to deal with the 
problems which are presented to the his- 
torian and the critic. He takes into 
account the difficulties which meet the 
interpreter of the New Testament, and 
to his own satisfaction masters them all 
by proving that everywhere present to 
the writers of the New Testament there 
is an unshaken and unshakable belief in 
Jesus, the Christ, by faith in whom the 
world is saved. While he attempts to 
deal with his subject with an open mind, 
he never ceases to reiterate the main 
thesis that ‘‘fidelity to Jesus is that on 
which the final destiny of man depends.” 


STEPS ALONG THE PatuH. By Katharine 
H. Newcomb. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. $1.40 net.—It is not for lack of 
instruction that people go on in the old paths 
of worry and restlessness, for many of the 
teachers who seek to impress the laws of 
harmony and the duty of self-poise on eager 
minds. “To lead the reader into a larger 
idea of what life means after becoming ac- 
quainted with his soul’? and to teach that 
the least of us may realize the power of the 
universe behind us and within us every 
moment,—that is the reason of this book. 
Undoubtedly the book will be found help- 
ful, for it is based on the great truths of 
spiritual realities which have in all ages 
made saints of sinners and faithful disciples 
of the inner light. 


WHOsE Son Is Curist. By Friedrich De- 
litzsch, London: Philip Green, 5 Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 66 pp. 1s. 6d.—A plea 
for a pure monotheism, which necessarily 
regards Jesus as man and not God. The 
author is professor of Oriental philology and 
Assyriology in the University of Berlin. The 


sive and attractive. While non-technical, 
there are excellent notes. Those who have 
employed and profited by Babel and Bible 
will welcome this short book from the same 
author. The work of translation has been 
excellently done. 


Quiet TaLKs wits WoRLD WINNERS. 
S. D. Gordon. New York: A, C. Arm- 
strong & Son. 75 cents.—Mr. Gordon is 
seeking to interpret the world to men, to 
make clear the meaning of God and life. 
The point of view is that we are of a lost 
race, lost by sin which began in the Garden 
of Eden; and that God himself came down 
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and died on Calvary to make-atonement for 
men. 
in the book, unless possibly the illustrations. 
If in the title the word ‘‘sentimental”’ were 
substituted for ‘‘quiet,’’ the title would be 
more accurately descriptive. 


Nothing really new is to be expected 


Miscellaneous. 


In Caleb Gobweb’s Comparisons, a small 
book recently issued by the McNair Pub- 
are 
collected modern parables taken from the 
discourses that appear in the weekly Tele- 
phone Exchange, a department of the 
Ghristian Endeavor World. ‘The genial edi- 
tor, Amos R. Wells, is responsible for Prof. 
Cobweb’s analogies between things material 


and spiritual, and they bear the stamp of 


his alert mind and animated expression. 
He takes apparently unpromising material, 


a newspaper item or a chance occurrence, 


tells the story, and then makes an applica- 
tion, sure to be novel and likely to stick. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish A Manual 
of American Literature, edited by Theodore 
Stanton, in collaboration with members of 
the faculty of Cornell University. It 
gives a concise and comprehensive account 
of our literature from its beginning in 
colonial times down to the present decade. 
It is a compendious reference book, that 
is likely to be much used as a text-book 
in colleges and high schools. It is in- 
teresting to note that the book serves 
as a Memorial Volume, No. 4000, in the 
Tauchnitz editions of English books. 
These Tauchnitz editions have been pub- 
lished for nearly sixty years and are 
familiar to all travellers in Europe. It 
has been the custom to have turning 
points in the successive issues marked 
by Memorial Volumes of which the first 
was No. 500, the second No. 1000, and so 
on. The opening chapters on colonial 
literature are based on the work of the 
late Moses Coit Tyler, while the chapters 
on the literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are written by Profs. Bentley, Nor- 
thup, Cooper, and Bailey. 


‘Books Received. 


From the Century Co., New York. 

Mr. Opp. By Alice Hegan Rice. $1. 

From M. A. Donohue & Co., Chicago. 
Echoes from Oak Street. By Ruthella Benjamin, 

From Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 
Cherub Devine. By Sewell Ford. $1.50. 

From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
The Peint of View. By Alice Katharine Fallows. 35 

cts. net. 

Mental Hygiene in Every-day Living. By Alice Katharine 
Fallows. 35 cts.net. 
A Talk on Relaxation. 

35 cts, net. 
From the Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 
Modern Light Bearers. _ Addresses Celebrating the 
Centennial of Religious Journalism. Edited by Rev. 
J. Pressley Barrett, D.D. 75 cents. : 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Forty Years of pw oho Finance. By Alexander Dana 
Noyes. $1.50 ne 
Fresh Fields and eee Old and New. By Sarah J. 
Day. $1.25 net. 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
Sidelights on Christian Doctrine. By James Orr, D.D. 
$1.50 net. 
From Sherratt & Hughes, London. 
Mountain Pathways. By Hector Waylen. 
cts., cloth, $1.25. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Haremlik. By Demetra Vaka. $1.25 net. 
Is Immortality Desirable? By G. Lowes Dickinson. 


75 cts. net. 
Our Naval War with France. By Gardner W. Allen. 
$1.50 net. 
From Sherman, French & Ce., Boston. 


Saint Peter. By Richard Arnold Greene. $1 net. 


75 cts, 


By Alice Katharine Fallows. 


Paper, 75 
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From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Fifty Years of Darwinism. Eleven Centennial Addresses 
in honor of Charles Darwin. $2 net 


Builders of Spain. By Clara Crawford Perkins. 


In 2 
vols. $5. 


Ready March 10. 
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If I were a Fairy. 


I'd love to sit on a clover top 
And sway, 
And swing and shake till the dew would drop 
In spray; 
To croon a song for the bumble-bee 
To leave his golden honey with me, 
And sway and swing, till the wind would stop 
To play. 
I’d weave a hammock of spider thread 
Losse-hung, 
' Where grasses nodded above my head 
And swung; 
And all day long, while the hammock swayed, 
I’d twine and tangle the sun and shade 
Till the crickets’ song, ‘‘ ’Tis time for bed,” 
Was sung. 


Then wrapped in a wee gold sunset cloud 
Td lie, 
While night winds sang to the stars that crowd 


The sky. 
And all night long I would swing and sleep 


While fireflies lighted their lamps to peep; 
“Oh, hush,” they’d whisper, if frogs sang loud, 
“Oh, hush-a-by.”, 
—Charles Buxton Going. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Sleeping Beauty. 


ALICE E. ALLEN. 

“A really, truly doll all my own?” gasped 
Annie. 

“Ves,” said Miss Agatha. 

Annie hugged her little thin arms tight 
around her swiftly beating heart. “Oh!”’ 
she said very softly. 

Then she went on, her voice full of little 
trembles and breaks: ‘Why, Miss Agatha, 
I’d love her and love her and love her! All 
day long, while I was washing dishes and 
sweeping and ironing and everything, I’d 
have her sit right mear somewhere so I 
could see her—and maybe touch her, once 
in awhile. And, when it came _ bedtime, 
I’d rock her and sing her rock-a-bye, baby, 
till she went to sleep. She should always 
sleep with me—if there was room,” Annie 
added. ‘The bed’s pretty full now, with 
Nellie May and Susie and me all in it.” 

Miss Agatha nodded. 

“Ma says I’d break a doll in no time, if 
I had one,” said Annie. ‘‘Once our Sunday- 
school was going to give me one on the 
Christmas tree, but ma told them not to. 
I did need the mittens, though.” 

“Didn’t you ever have a doll, Annie?” 

“Once,” said Annie. ‘I made her out 
of ma’s rolling-pin. I dressed her in my 
best handkerchief. And I was going to let 
her wear my pink hair ribbon for a sash, 
when I didn’t need it.” 


BY 


“What .became of her?’’ asked Miss 
Agatha. 

“Ma had to have her to roll out cookies 
with,” said Annie. ‘‘There’s one doll, 


though, I always do have; and she can’t 
get broken, and there can’t anybody take 
her away from me. She’s my make-believe 
doll.” 

Miss Agatha longed to pick up the biggest 
of the little McDonalds and run off with her. 
Annie was such a thin, pale, old-looking little 
girl. All her life she had carried things too 
heavy for her,—pails and bundles and baskets 
of clothes and babies and worries. 

“Annie,” said Miss Agatha, ‘Thursday 
I want you to come to my house and spend 
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the afternoons I want to_know about your 


make-believe dolly and everything. We'll 
have dinner all by ourselves. 
she must spare you this once.” 

“Yes, Miss Agatha,’ said Annie. 
eyes were big and bewildered with joy. 


“We'll have a good time, dear,’ said Miss 


Agatha. ‘‘Remember—on Thursday. And 
come early.” 

Just as early Thursday afternoon as she 
could possibly get her work done and her- 
self ready, Annie arrived at Miss Agatha’s 
house. The good times began at once. 
From one of her wonderful closets Miss 
Agatha brought boxes of bright paper and 
cardboard, dainty ribbons and pretty pict- 
ures, and they made valentines for the little 
folks of the village. 

“And now,’ said Miss Agatha when the 
short afternoon was almost over, “we'll go 
upstairs. I’ve something there to show 
you.” 

From a drawer in her dresser Miss Agatha 
took a long, narrow white box. Carefully 
she set it on a low table. She reached up to 
turn on the lights. As she did so, there was 
a knock at the door. 

“What is—it, Marietta?’ 
Agatha. 


‘“A lady to see you, ma’am,” said Mari- 


etta, ‘“‘and she says she can’t wait.” 


“Just amuse yourself, Annie, till I come 
“T won’t be gone 


back,’’ said Miss Agatha. 
long. Leave the box, please—I want to 
see you open it.’’ 

Here and there about the beautiful room 
wandered Annie. But, wherever she went, 


whatever she looked at, her eyes came back 
By and by her feet came 
She stood quite still beside the 


to the white box. 
back, too. 
little table. 
“T mustn’t,’’ she said. 
She locked her hands tightly behind her. 


*Way around the room, once, twice, three 
times she walked. Then back she came to 


the table. 
“T might just untie the ribbon,” she said. 


“Then, when Miss Agatha comes, it will be 


all ready.” 


Annie’s fingers trembled and knotted the 


ribbon. But at last they untied it. Then, 
how they ached to raise the cover the least 
little bit! Of course, Miss Agatha wouldn’t 
mind that. 


It wasn’t easy to say no to the naughty 


fingers this time. A clock, somewhere in 
the room, struck five with a lovely soft 
chime. 

“Miss Agatha’s been gone an hour, I be- 
lieve,”’ said Annie. 
me to wait any longer. 
mite—she won’t mind.” 

All in a minute Annie’s eager little fingers 
reached out toward the box. Just a little 
way they raised the white cover. Under- 
neath, through folds of silky paper, Annie’s 
eyes caught gleams of shimmering pink. 
Below the paper stretched two tiny feet in 
real pink kid boots. Before Annie could 
think what had happened or would happen, 
off came the cover, open came the folds of 
silk paper. There, all in rose-silk robes, her 
golden hair falling about her, her waxen 
eyelids closed, lay a big beautiful doll! 

Annie drew a deep breath. Even the doll 
of her dreams had never been one-half so 
beautiful as this real doll. Forgetful of 
everything else, she hung over it. She called 
it in sweet mother tones. She smoothed the 


Just the least little 


Tell mother 


Her 


asked Miss 


“She couldn’t expect 
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folds of the gown, patted the pretty lace, 
just touched the shining hair. 

Suddenly she slipped one hand under the 
doll’s shoulders, and, raising her, bent to 
kiss her. - 

Like a flash, two clear, flower-blue eyes 
opened. The sleeping beauty was awake. 
She gazed straight into Annie’s face. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Annie. ‘Please, please 
don’t. Don’t look at me that way. Your 
eyesare so blue. ‘They’relike Miss Agatha’s. 


Oh, suppose she should look at me so? 
And she will, she will! Oh, what have I 
done ?”’ 


Annie hurried the doll back into the box. 
She shut down the cover and tied it fast. 
Then she flew downstairs. She put on her 
coat and hat. 

_ Tell Miss Agatha I couldn’t wait,’ she 
said to Marietta,»»who came at the sound of 
her hurrying feet. 

“‘Strange,”’ said Miss Agatha, a little later, 
on her way back upstairs. ‘‘She seemed 
happy.” 

But tangled ribbons, disarranged papers, 
the crumpled rose gown, and the half-opened 
eyes of the disturbed doll princess told Miss 
Agatha quite plainly what had happened, 

Miss Agatha’s face was sober as she went 
back downstairs. Her eyes looked as if 
tears were not far off. 

“The doll was to have been Annie’s valen- 
tine,’’ she thought. ‘Now, I can’t send it— 
poor little girl?” 

Next morning Miss Agatha had changed 
her mind. 

“V’ve known Annie ever since she was a 
baby,” she told herself. ‘She’s had no 
care and no bringing up. The temptation 
was too big for her. Maybe it would have 
been for me. Anyway, I’m going to risk 
ite, 

So it happened that in the midst of that 
bright St. Valentine’s morning a long, nar- 
row package prettily tied with pink ribbons, 
was left by Miss Agatha’s man at the Mc- 
Donald’s poor little home. 

When Annie saw the box, she almost 
dropped the heavy baby. She handed him 
over to Nellie May. 

“Tt isn’t for me,’’ she gasped. 
be.” 

“Yep,” said Tommy. 
so. Hurry—open it, Sis.” 

All the little McDonalds gathered round. 
Even mother left her ironing to look over 
the eager heads at the package in Annie’s 
lap. 


“Lt cape 


“The man said 


Slowly Annie untied the ribbons. Slowly 
she took off paper and box cover. If only 
she didn’t know what was inside! When the 


wonderful sleeping doll princess was dis- 
covered, a shout of joy went up from all the 
little McDonalds except Annie. She was 
white and silent. 

Nellie May passed the baby along to 
Susie. It was she lifted out the doll. The 
big eyes opened and stared straight at Annie. 
Annie took her from Nellie May and set her 
on the bureau out of reach of all the eager 


hands. Then she went back to rocking the 
sick baby. When he was asleep, she got 
dinner. She washed the dishes. She helped 


mother iron. And all day long, wherever 
she went, two great blue eyes followed her. 

When everything was done, Annie went 
straight to the doll. ‘I can’t keep you,” 
she cried. “I almost knew I couldn’t at 
first. Now, I’m sure.” 
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Miss Agatha was alone in her little sitting- 
room. ‘The fire was burning. The air was 
sweet with flowers. Suddenly the outside 
door banged shut. There was the sound of 
hurrying feet in the hall. The next minute 
the door of the sitting-room flew open, 
and Annie burst in. 

“OQ Miss Agatha,” she cried, “here is 
the doll. I can’t keep her—I can’t. I’m 
too wicked. I’m the wickedest girl in all 
the world, and she knows it, if you don’t.” 

Miss Agatha drew Annie close into her 
arms. The sobs and the story came out 
together, tumbling over each other. By 
and by everything was told. 

Miss Agatha kissed Annie. 
come back, dear,’’ she said. 

After Annie and Miss Agatha had talked 
it all over, Annie slipped to the floor. 

“Do—you really—think—I ought to have 
her—now ?”’ she asked. 

“T know of no one who needs her so much, 
Annie,” said Miss Agatha. 

Once more Annie untied the ribbons and 
opened the box. She lifted out the doll. 
The big blue eyes looked straight into hers. 


“T knew you’d 


“Q Miss Agatha,” cried Annie, ‘“‘it’s 
Just see how 


all right now—it really is. 
she smiles at me!” 


In India. 


Suppose you school-boys had to take 


x Your books upon your head, 


That is the way the school-boys do 
In India, so ’tis said,— 
The books are carried first oulside, 
And then inside, the head. 
—Little Folks. 


Bunny White’s Birthday. 


Once there were some bunnies. 


bunny boys, and there were two bunny girls. 


The bunny boys and girls called their mother 


“Munny,”’ and the mother bunny called the 


white bunny-boy ‘‘Bunny White,” and the 


gray bunny-boy ‘‘Rabby Gray”; and one 
of the bunny girls was ‘Pinky,’ and the 
other was “Winky.” Pinky was quite a 
big bunny-girl, but Winky was just a fat, 
jolly bunny-baby; and, when she got tired 
of trying to hop like Bunny White and 
Rabby Gray, and of tumbling on her nose, 
she would curl up in a round ball and 
wink longer and longer and longer winks 
till she went fast asleep. They were all 
good bunnies and minded their Munny, 
and ate their lettuce leaves and slices of 
turnip and celery tips and water-toast, 
and very seldom cried for bananas and 
peanuts when they were out of season. 

One day Bunny White went out for a 
caper on the lawn, and the first thing he 
said when he came back to the bunny 
house by the barn was: ‘‘Munny, I must 
have a birthday! Rodman is going to 
have a birthday. He’s had Three, now he 
is going to have Four, and he has ’em 
every once in a good while.”’ 

“Who told you so?” 

“Why, Bill Horse says so: he knows.” 

Bill Horse was so gentle and so care- 
ful where he put his foot down that Munny 
let Bunny White go round by the stable 
every day to see him. 

“How does Bill Horse know ?” 

“Jack Horse told him. Jack Horse. is 
going to take Josephine and Abby and 


There 
was the mother bunny, and there were two 
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Jean to the choo-choo cars so they can 
get to Rodman’s birthday, and I want a 
birthday.” 

“Rodman is a man-boy and you are 
only a bunny-boy. Bunny-boys don’t have 
birthdays.” 

“T think I might have just a leetle teenty- 
tonty one.” 

“JT think he might have just a little bitsy- 
witsy one,” says Pinky. 

“T think he might have just a little one 
for a scent,” says Rabby Gray. 

“T fink he might hab dest a witter-bitter 
one!” says Winky. 

Then they all laughed and went over on 
their heads, for Winky had just that minute 
waked up, and she didn’t know at all what 
they were talking about. 

When they got right side up again, the 
Mother Bunny said she would see about 
it if Pinky and Bunny White and Rabby 
Gray would stay at home and take care 
of Winky while she went to see Bill Horse. 

So Munny Bunny went to the stable, 
and Bill Horse was eating his oats. : 

“Good morning, Bill Horse. Do you 
think it would be any harm to let Bunny 
White have a birthday?” 

“Harm? Neigh! neigh! Mrs. Bunny I 
think it would be very good. Neigh! neigh! 
no harm at all, Mrs. Bunny; but you know 
you have to make a list first.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Munny Bunny, ‘I 
can’t make a list.” 

“Vl tell you what to do. Go see Mother 
Goose, and she will show you how to make 
a list.” 

“Thank you, Bill Horse, you are a kind 
neighbor.” 

So Munny Bunny went to see Mother 
Goose and asked her how to make a list 
for a birthday. 

Then Mother Goose pulled a quill out 
from behind her ear and stood on one foot 
while she wrote off some names very fast 


with the other. She asked Mrs. Bunny 
if she could read them. 
“Read? Oh, no!” said Mrs. Bunny. 


“T have other things to do.” 
So Mother Goose put on her spectacles 
and read the list to Munny Bunny :— 


‘“ Robin Redbreast, 
Jenny Wren, 
The Little Red Hen, 
The two Crows, 
The five Little Pigs, 
Ba-a Ba Black Sheep, 
Hobby Horse, 
The Three Little Kittens 
That lost their mittens, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
Little Boy Blue, 

and 
The Children that Lived in a Shoe.” 


“What a lot!” said Munny Bunny. 
“Whatever shall I find for them to eat?” 

And the Moo Cow said, ‘‘I’ll give milk.” 

And the Barn said, ‘I'll give hay and 
corn and bran.” 

And the Field said, “‘I’ll give clover.” 

And the Cook said, ‘‘I’ll give crumbs and 
cake.”’ 

And the Gardener said, ‘‘I’ll give salad.” 

And the Bee said, ‘‘I’ll give honey.” 

And the Tree said, ‘‘I’ll give fruit.” 

So they had the birthday the very next 
day, because Bunny White couldn’t wait 
any longer. And all the folks came early 
and stayed late. And they played Blind 
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Man’s Buff, and Pussy wants a Corner, and 
Fly Away Jack, Fly Away Jill. 

Robin Redbreast and Jenny Wren sang 
a duet, the Little Red Hen told a story, 
Little Boy Blue danced a hornpipe, the 
three Kittens rode on Hobby Horse, and 
the five Pigs played tableaux with the 
Children that lived in a Shoe. 

So Bunny White had a beautiful Birth- 
day, and Winky stayed wide awake all the 
afternoon.— Mary J. Jacques, in Children’s 
Magazine, 


What Tabby Did. 


Tabby is our big black cat. We have 
had her a long time. She came to our house 
one cold winter night when she was just a 
little kitten. Mother took her in and gave 
her some warm milk. She has lived here 
ever since. 

One very rainy night we missed Tabby. 
We looked everywhere and called her many 
times, but no cat could be found. 

Just when we were going to bed we heard 
a loud scratching. We ran and opened the 
door. There was Tabby with a dirty little 
white kitten. She had found it somewhere 
and brought it to her home. 

Tabby picked up the kitten in her mouth 
and carried it to her own saucer of milk. 
How pleased she was when the kitten began 
to lap the milk. She purred as loud as she 
could. 

We*kept the kitten a few days until we 
found a home for it. Now it lives in a fine 
house not far away. Tabby and the kitten 
are still the best of friends—Primary Edu- 
cation 


A little girl was watching the snow fall. 
“OQ mummy,” she cried, ‘I wish the snow 
would stop: it makes the air so untidy.’”’— 
Punch. 


Precise Aunt (trying to amuse little Kate, 
who has come to spend the day): ‘Oh, 
see pussy washing her face!” Little Kate 
(with scorn)’ ‘‘She’s not washing her face: 
she’s washing her feet and wiping them on 
her face!” 


Little Johnny, aged five, was greatly taken 
with the circus-; osters, and begged his papa 
to take him to the circus. He could get no 
promise from him, however, until, making a 
last beseeching appeal on circus-day, his 
father replied, ‘‘ Well, Johnny, we will go 
down street and see the tents.’”’ Johnny 
walked along with his father, looking very 
dubious indeed at such a scanty privilege, 
until, glancing up, he remarked, ‘‘ Papa, I’d 
much rather see the contents.’”’ That de- 
cided it. They went inside. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTE 
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A Question of Facts. 


BY REV. LYMAN P. POWELL. 


Since Manchester, N.H., and San Diego, 
Cal., are unable to agree about a definition 
of the Emmanuel Movement, perhaps the 
Christian Register will kindly accept the 
word of an Emmanuel worker who regularly 
reads its pages, that hypnotism is not in any 
sense the differentiate of the so-called 
“EH mmanuelism.”’ 

The Emmanuel Movement is simply a 
form of psychotherapy which in distinction 
from the various healing cults attempts to 
make limited use of psychotherapy without 
detaching people either from their respective 
denominations or from their physicians. 

The literature of the Movement includes 
more books and articles than ‘‘Religion and 
Medicine,’”’ and all should be taken into 
account before an opinion is expressed. It 
would be well also to make a first-hand 
study rather than to trust to hearsay evidence 
as to methods and cases. 

Hypnotism, which has its place in psy- 
chotherapy of every type, has no such im- 
portance in the Emmanuel Movement as 
your Manchester correspondent insists. It 
is used in comparatively few cases in Boston. 
In New York it is not used at all. And in 
Northampton, as I have pointed out in my 
book on ‘“‘The Emmanuel Movement in 
a New England Town,” it is seldom needed 
and less seldom employed. “ 

About the larger question as to the ex- 
pediency of ministers engaging in the work 
at all, there is room for honest difference of 
opinion, and I have discussed the question 
in its various aspects in my book. But, be- 
lieve me, there is no question as to facts, 
and, concerning facts, surely the testimony 
of those engaging in the work and keeping 
careful records of their cases may be ac- 
cepted in regard to the infrequent use of 
hypnotism. 

NortHampron, Mass. 


Samuel June Barrows. 


It has already been mentioned that Mr. 
Barrows was the first American member of 
the Interparliamentary Union. Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead noted this fact in an address at 
the annual dinner of the American Peace 
Society, Chicago, May 13. He spoke as 
follows:— 

“We cannot forget that the chief speaker 
at our annual dinner here three years ago 
was Samuel J. Barrows, whose death is the 
occasion of such deep sorrow to every one 
of us here present. He was the dear personal 
friend of many of us. He was the faithful 
and influential servant of the great cause 
dear to us all. He was one of the indis- 
pensable men, If there was a John Howard 
going up and down the land to-day, it was 
Samuel J. Barrows. It was inevitable that 
such a heart as his should be enlisted in the 
war against war. He has served our cause 
in many ways, but with one aspect of it 
he was pre-eminently identified. The peace 
movement has described a similar course 
in the last ten years which the anti-slavery 
movement described in the decade between 
1850 and 1860. For a generation or more 
anti-slavery had beer a great moral move- 
ment,—a protest, a prophecy, a gospel,— 
but, because the evil which confronted it 
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was so great and menacing, it was inevita- 
ble that it should become a political move- 
ment; and it did, and won. For more than 
two generations the peace movement has 
been likewise a great moral protest, a gos- 
pel, and a prophecy; but it, too, confront- 
ing an evil so monstrous and intolerable, 
has gone into politics, and its triumphs in 
the decade have been great indeed. The 
chief instrument of the cause is no longer 
the group of peace societies, but the great 
Interparliamentary Union, composed now of 
more than twenty-five hundred of the mem- 
bers of the parliaments of the various na- 
tions, all working together in behalf of those 
measures which tend to supplant the war 
system of nations by the system of law. 
In our own Congress alone there are now 
more than two hundred and forty members 
of the Interparliamentary Union. The first 
member of the American group—our pio- 
neer in this great political branch of the 
service—was Samuel J. Barrows.’’ 


. Julia Ward Howe at Ninety. 

“The deeper I drink of the cup of life, 
the sweeter it grows,—the sugar all at the 
bottom.” 

To be able at ninety years heartily to say 
these words, and to hope to live to over a 
hundred, is not merely the result of happy 
circumstances, but of a truly vital, inward 
force. Of Mrs. Howe one friend of long 
standing says that her charm is to-day the 
same in quality as at middle age, and far 
greater; and another, that she grows not 
only in largeness of spirit, but in vigor of 
mind and youthful freshness every year. 
An editor of a suffrage organ testifies that, 
at an age when most humanity has reached 
“second childishness and mere oblivion,” 
even her business notes are full of delight- 
fulness, and her occasional visit brings into 
the office a great wave of stimulus. Within 
a year she has attended and spoken at 
hearings on woman’s suffrage at the State 
House. In a single week she has given 
three public addresses on technical matters 
and to bodies of experts, one before the 
Religious Education Association, another 
in Italian before the Circolo Italiano. She 
is to-day president of the New England 
Women’s Club, as she has been for thirty- 
three years, and of the Boston Authors’ 
Club; president emerita of the Circolo Ital- 
iano and of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; vice-president emerita of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; and an in- 
terested member of the Papeterie of New- 
port, the Wintergreen Club, and other organ- 
izations. 

One touching picture of Mrs. Howe remains 
very vivid. It was when, with a flood of 
sweet and caressing chatter, a grand-daughter 
burst in from a journey. ‘The gentle lines of 
the old figure, looking very small and weak 
against the youthful one, the reverend 
white head lifted to the other’s face,—there 
was in it indescribable pathos and _ tender- 
ness. 

“Yes,” she said, when I quoted the 
words at the beginning of this paper, ‘that 
is quite true. You see, my husband was a 
very great man, and I had very dear children, 
and I have delightful grandchildren, and I 
have two great-grandchildren—and I am 
very fond of little children.” 


This was all. Wide fame, memories of 
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great days dead, honors and social rich- 
ness of days present,—of these she did not 
think. ‘The secret of life kept fresh and 
sweet at ninety years she felt to be another 
matter, far nearer to “the human heart 
by which we live.’’—Florence Painter, in 
Putnam’ s. igs 


From a Southern College. 


The following letter sent by a boy to his 
mother will be found interesting by readers 
who believe in the work done by the college 
town Unitarian churches:— 


Dear Mother,—This letter is written not 
alone to you, but to all who concern them- 
selves with the contents of it. 

Had my recent action called for an 
apology,—but I think it does not,—I should 
have answered_much this way: the creed 
which I have signed is, “In the name of 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we 
unite for the worship of God and ,the service 
of man.” 

This I hold is sufficient evidence of my 
purpose. I have not done it thoughtlessly 
on the spur of the moment, and not, I hope, 
because I am wholly bad. For a long time 
I have felt dissatisfied with the hypocrisy I 
felt I was assuming, by subscribing to a 
creed I did not believe. Would you have 
me take such a position? 

' What is the prime fault in the Unitarian 
Church in orthodox eyes? That they do 
not believe in the deity of Christ. : 

The literature I sent you will show the 
fallacy of that belief and the danger of be- 
lieving it. Do not confuse the words ‘‘deity“ 
and ‘‘divine.’’ Christ never placed himself 
on an equality with God. ‘Unto them 
gave he power to become the sons of God.” 
“Be ye perfect even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.” He saw man’s 
possibilities. He differed from men in 
degree, but not in essential nature. 

Now as to my life work. Iam not living 
to eat or to earn money, but I am doing 
both in order to live. That has to do with 
the mere existence side of life. I have 
taken thought on that. I intended to teach 
in a university or some college. I have as 
many openings there as I should anywhere. 
I could not be more certain of employment. 
If I were an engineer, I should never have 
made a good engineer, and I can, I hope, 
become a good teacher. You suggest that 
I should take engineering for money, and, 
when I have money, take science for pleasure. 
Why not get pleasure first hand? A man 
to be a success must be enthusiastic about 
something. This is the one thing I am 
enthusiastic about. If I cannot become a 
success in this, I shall never be a success 
in anything. 

And now, turning from church affiliation 
and the matter of existence and life, let me 
say a word. In order to live out the creed 
I have adopted I must place service about 
self: that service must be rendered in the 
spirit of Jesus, which each mind must in- 
terpret for itself, in the light of modern 
knowledge. That interpretation demands 
the use of conscience as a guide, and no one 
can afford to let love or friendship stand be- 
tween himself and truth. ‘‘He that loveth 
father or mother, sister or brother, wife or 
children more than me is not worthy of me.” 
If Christ was anything he was truth, so the 
same applies to it. 
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If this letter sounds curt, remember it 
perhaps hurts me as much to break from the 
belief I was taught as it would hurt any 
true friend of mine to read this. 

The Unitarian Church has ‘been mis- 
interpreted, and, if, by my joining it, I can 
remove a single charge against the church, 
I shall consider it a great service. 

I subscribe this with love. for all, whether 
or no they ever coincide with my views or 
beliefs, 

Your affectionate son, 
JOHN. 


Henry H. Rogers. 


The funeral of Henry H. Rogers was held 
at the Church of the Messiah in New York, 
Thursday, May 20, at 10 A.M. ‘The service 
was conducted by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
who read the Scripture selections, and by 
Dr. Robert Collyer, pastor emeritus, who 
gave a eulogy of his friend with whom for 
many years he had been in close personal 
relations. As reported in the New York 
Times, Dr. Collyer said in part :— 

“Henry Rogers was one of the truest men 
that I ever met in my life,—a man full of 
desire to be doing things, a man full of desire 
to be doing good things. I think I am sensi- 
tive to words of double meaning, cross words, 
words which we used to call in our boyhood 
‘bad words.’ Since the sad news of two 
days ago I’ve been searching through my 
memory to find whether I had ever heard 
Henry Rogers say one hard word, one pained 
word, one unworthy word, and I stand now 
in this place holy to me and tell you that 
never in my memory did I hear him utter 
such a word. He was what the Holy Book 
calls ‘A man of clean lips.’” 

Continuing, the preacher spoke of the 
beauty of the home life of Mr. Rogers, and 
referred to the old days when Mr. Rogers asa 
young man in the oil region would ‘leave 
the smoke and grime of toil in the evening 
time and climb the hill to his little cottage, 
where often in the winter season he would 
see a light in the window awaiting him.’’ 

“Henry said to me once,” said the vener- 
able preacher, his voice betraying his emotion, 
““T think the memory. of that light in the 
window and mother and babe awaiting me 
at home is the sweetest one of my life.’” 

As the years passed by, after Mr. Rogers 
had come to New York, he used to be absent 
from church every second week, the preacher 
said, and for this he had taken him gently 
to task, only to learn that absence was caused 
by visits to ‘“home and mother.” 

“Why, do you know,’ he said to me,” 
continued Dr. Collyer, ‘‘‘she uses me as a 
boy. And Iam only a.boy to her, and that’s 
the best part of it.’ He was his mother’s 
boy, Henry was; and that mother, whom I 
knew, was a fine woman. She had to care 
for her boy. ‘There was none other, and she 

| raised Henry herself; but he soon began to 
eare for her.” 

Dr. Collyer said that as a boy Mr. Rogers 

_had been anxious to do his work well, and 
had been ever eager to step forward and find 
his way. 

“Thus,” he continued, “Henry Rogers 
came forward. He grew up. He began to 
bea power. He wasstrongand true and up- 
right and gentlemanly, as far as I could find 
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time, how simply he agreed to my request, 
and then, when I was parting from him, 
urged me to ‘Come again.’ What grand 
things he did, our Henry!” 

Dr. Collyer said that the Collyer Founda- 
tion for the School of Training Unitarian 
Candidates for the Ministry had been estab- 
lished by Mr. Rogers, who had insisted upon 
first giving the money to him, Dr. Collyer, 
that its source might not become generally 
known. 

“However,” he said, “I insisted on Henry 
Rogers’s name appearing on the books, as 
I did not wish to sail under false colors.” 

The public was not admitted to the church, 
but it was entirely filled by personal friends 
and associates. After the service in New York 
the body was taken to Fairhaven, Mass., 
for interment. A service in that town was 
conducted by the Rev. Frank L. Phalen. 


Rev. William Bradley. 


Rev. William Bradley of Boston, Mass., 
died on May 15 at the age of eighty-eight 
year. He was-a graduate of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. He was a minis- 
ter of the Christian Connection, and was 
loyal to its principles, though his later work 
brought him into close relations with Uni- 
tarians, with whom he also felt at home. 

He rendered efficient service in the Civil 

War as an organizer of many local associ- 
ations for relief and as lecturer for the Freed- 
man’s National Relief Association. He was 
assistant secretary of the Western Sanitary 
Commission, chaplain of a Missouri regi- 
ment, and was superintendent of the Sol- 
diers’: Home at St. Louis. 
“YIn 1869 he’ began work as a missionary 
in Boston, and for more than twenty years he 
was busy helping the worthy poor and try- 
ing to modify the existing methods of char- 
ity giving. The Boston’jIndustrial Home 
was one of the results of his useful life. He 
was a simple and noble man and a worthy 
minister of Christ. SRN nies cae 

The funeral “service was held at King’s 
Chapel, and was conducted by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown and Rev. Henry T. Secrist. 


Proctor Academy. 


All interested in Proctor Academy are 
welcome to-day, May 27, at the 11 A.M. 
meeting of the Alumni and friends of Proctor 
Academy, in the parlors of the Second 
Church, Copley Square, Boston. Rev. Dr. 
Samuel C, Beane, the father of the school, 
will give a brief address, describing the rea- 
sons which led him, with others, to start it. 
The principal, Mr. Theodore P. Farr, will 
deal with its present academic standing. 
Sketches and plans of the new Slocomb 
Hall (gymnasium-social assembly hall) and 
Cary House (the girls’ dormitory), together 
with the coming church building and pos- 
sibly a hint as to what the rebuilt boys’ 
dormitory will look like, will be shown. 
These, with an engineer’s survey of the 
school property, should give a comprehensive 
idea of the possibilities which lie before us. 
“This meeting, closing the most wonderful 
year of advance that Proctor Academy has 
experienced, should be made a festival of 
rejoicing by all who believe in the work which 
it is doing. 3 


him. Occasionally I had to see him about | {YForty thousand dollars have come to u 
something I wanted. I remember the first|in the past twelve months, and we have 
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the splendid promise of "Mrs. Hackley that 

if we can do as well during the next year, she 

will add fifteen thousand more herself.' | 
The destruction by fire in February of 
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the boys’ dormitory presents another great 
opportunity for a far-sighted Unitarian to 
remember a cherished name, just as the gen- 
erous givers, of Cary House and Slocomb Hall 

_ have done. The insurance on the building 
amounted to $6,400,—a substantial begin- 
ning toward the fifteen thousand dollars 
which a modern building will probably cost. 
It should be constructed of brick or some 
fire-proof material. : 

A young man, now in Dartmouth College 
who lived for some time at Proctor Academy 
for 50 cents a week wrote the following letter 
to the treasurer three days after the fire:— 

“Dear Sir,—I have just heard that the 
boarding hall was burnt. Did Proctor 
Academy save anything? and can I do any 
thing to help to replace the loss? 

“Proctor Academy helped me when I was 
poorly fixed, and I am willing to go deep 
enough to feel it to help her now. It is 
not much that I can offer, situated as I am; 
but, when the Trustees decide what they are 
going to do, I will contribute all I can to 
help.” 

The spirit of this young man who is put- 
ting himself through college ought to quicken 
all of us. Let us get a broader vision of 
the service which Proctor Academy can be 
to our church and the world at large, and be 
willing to realize these possibilities even to 
the point of our own self-sacrifice. 

Henry G. Ives. 


Tuckerman School. 


An altogether distinctive and noteworthy 
occasion was the graduation of the Tucker- 
man School Wednesday, May 19, in Chan- 
ning Hall. ‘The students who filled the front 
row of seats were an interesting demonstra- 
tion of the reality of this new movement to 
give training for efficient Christian service 
in connection with our liberal churches. The 
President of the Board of Directors, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, conducted the exercises. 
The service, the ‘‘Law in the Heart,’’ prepared 
by the School, was participated in by the 
audience, the responsive reading led by Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot. 

The first speaker was Rev. Elmer 6%. 
Forbes, whose subject was ‘Leadership in 
Social Service.’? Some of the hardest prob- 
lems the churches face to-day lie beyond 
parish boundaries, in the wider field of the 
world, of human society. Christian people 
are awake to the fact of increasing wretched- 
ness and misery and want to serve, but do 
not know where to begin, and are looking for 
trained leaders such as this School aims to 
send out. Effective leadership in such work 
involves great sympathy for the-unfortunate 
and a genuine interest in those who are to be 
helped. Intelligence no less than sympathy 
is needed for this leadership. And the great- 
ness of the task will discourage the worker 
who is not filled with the spirit of religion, 
with the consciousness that with God’s help 
the battle can be won. Those who have 
chosen this profession of Christian social 
ministry are to be congratulated on their 
choice of a life work, with the largest op- 
portunities for service, and service that will 
bring happiness, blessedness to the workers. 

Rev. Paul R. Frothingham showed how 
the church has been the source of much that 
is to-day entirely separate,—education, whose 
interests were so carefully guarded in the 
monasteries; the theatre, the miracle play, 
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with its great teaching; charity in various 
forms; democracy in government from the 
Puritan church; the college settlement-and 
many features of our social and industrial 
life receiving their impulse from the church. 
Philanthropic work is a truly religious work: 
one who is in the midst of it gets a new sense 
of the existence of an over-ruling power. 
The speaker urged the graduates not to at- 
tempt to revolutionize the world, and not to 
expect to do anything in a hurry, and laid 
stress on the hopefulness of work for little 
children and the blessedness of the task of 
cheering the aged. 

The president, after a brief exhortation to 
the class not to miss the joy of the service, 
and to be constant in pursuing their ideals, 
valuing success as a fresh opportunity in a 
profession peculiarly educative in itself, pre- 
sented to Hope Fagan the diploma for the 
completion of the prescribed course of two 
years, and a certificate for one year’s full 
work to Gertrude R. Colborn. 

A group of songs was delightfully ren- 
dered by Miss Ruth Dutcher, a member of the 
School. The exercises ended as they be- 
gan, with the School service, including the 
singing by the whole audience of the Tucker- 
man School hymn. 


- Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 
Will Chicago do it? 


The Western Conference never fails to 
set aside a forenoon session for Sunday- 
school subjects. This year, at St. Paul, 
the president of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society was asked to preside and give 
an address, but circumstances prevented his 
attendance. It is always his regret when he 
is unable to answer this call, for it means a 
happy and instructive experience. Our 
workers in the Middle West are earnest, and 
look with eager eyes for more light. Even 
if one does not agree with all their arguments, 
the effect of their sincere discussion of sub- 
jects is beneficial. 

According to the programme, Rev. R. E. 
Ramsay, Davenport, Ia., was to follow 
the address of the presiding officer with a 
paper, ‘‘The Church and the Sunday School,” 
the discussion to be led by Rev. R. Shaw 
Barrow, Jackson, Mich. It was arranged 
that our representative, Rev. W. M. Backus 
should preside. No report has reached me 
as yet of the meeting. 

The Sunday Schools of this conference have 


made good report to our headquarters, show- 
ing their loyalty and co-operation by annual 
contributions. The Western Headquarters, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, is being con- 
sulted more and more. So far as our own 
Unitarian interests are concerned we seem 
to be well represented. There are other 
features of religious education now vigor- 
ously made manifest in Chicago. The Re- 
ligious Education Association has its offices 
in that city, and issues a bi-monthly maga- 
zine, Religious Education, generally con- 
taining valuable papers on the various 
phases of this great subject, theoretical and 
practical. It is also to be remembered that 
the University of Chicago press has published 
many valuable Sunday-School manuals and 
is continuing the work. Probably no one 
institution has so many professors interested 
in moral and religious training, to the extent 
of writing and publishing important books 
bearing on the subject. 

There is one thing yet needed in this great 
city of Chicago and that isa federated Sun- 
day-School Union. The so-called liberal 
element maintained something of the kind 
for several years, but that is now extinct. 
Out of the ashes of that organization should 
arise something representing the modern 
conditions and standards. It seems to me 
that Chicago offers large possibilities in this 
direction, and we look to Mr. Gunsaulus, 
Mr. Cope, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Professor 
Burton, and others for leadership in this 
respect. The East will certainly rejoice to 
behold in the West the launching of such a 
valuable movement. Perhaps when the 
National Conference meets next autumn in 
Chicago some consultations may be had 
with regard to this subject. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Thirteenth Annial Meeting.. 


Our thirteenth annual meeting takes place 
in the Second Church, Boston, to-day. 

The annual business meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers, reports, etc., will be the order 
of the two o’clock session. The policy of the 
ensuing year will be outlined and an oppor- 
tunity given for free discussion of this and 
other subjects. No especial speaker has been 
engaged, as it has been found in the past that 
the usual business lasts well into the after- 
noon, giving little time for aught else. 

It is hoped the large number of union rep- 
resentatives present will carry back to the 
local unions a report of the business trans- 
acted, as too often we find the average union 
member totally unaware of this or that 
important factor in our work; and this state 
of affairs might be somewhat obviated, were 
a résumé of the business meeting given, either 
directly afterwards or early in the fall. 

Full reports of the afternoon and evening 
meetings will appear both in this column and 
in Word and Work. 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 
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The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the Second Congregational Church, 
Lynn, Mass., Thursday, June 3, at 10 A.M. 
After a greeting by Rev. Albert Lazenby, 
there will be reports, election of officers, and 
other business. At the afternoon session 
addresses will be given by Miss Ruth H. 
Wiggin, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, and Rev. 
William I. Lawrance 


The Worcester Conference will meet 
June 2 and 3 with the First Congregational 
Parish of Harvard, Mass., Rev. Joseph P. 
Sheafe, minister. On Wednesday evening 
Dr. S. M. Crothers will preach. Thursday 
morning President Kenyon L. Butterfield 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
and Prof. Thomas N. Carver will discuss 
“The Rural Problem.” In the afternoon 
addresses will be given by Rev. Joseph N. 
Pardee and John H. Edwards, with discus- 
sion opened by Judge Jonathan Smith. 


Meetings. 

THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Unton.—The first annual meeting was held 
in the Northampton Unitarian church on 
Tuesday, May 11. ‘The afternoon session 
was opened at four o’clock by the repeat- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer, followed by intro- 
ductory remarks by Rev. K. E. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Union. An address of welcome 
was made by Rey. H. G. Smith, the newly 
settled pastor of the church. After reports 
and brief business discussion Mrs. A. M. 
Graves of Chicopee spoke upon ‘‘The Gen- 
eral Service.” Miss M. H. McClench of 
Springfield spoke upon ‘‘ Between Sundays.” 
Miss H. R. Pease of Greenfield spoke upon 
“The Boy Outside the Set.’’ Each subject 
was followed by free and helpful discussion. 
At six o’clock adjournment was made to 
the dining-room, where supper was served 
by the ladies of the church. Upon reas- 
sembling at seven o’clock, election of officers 
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took place: president, Rev K. E. Evans; 
vice-president, Mrs. C. E. Rice; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. M. M. S. Moriarty; di- 
rectors, Miss C. E. Stratton, Mrs. W. R. 
Clapp, Mr. E. C. Smith. The subject for 
evening discussion was opened by Rev. 
Charles Billings of Lowell, who spoke upon 
“What are we Trying to Do in our Sunday- 
school ?”” 


THE PLYMOUTH AND BAy CONFERENCE.— 
On May 4 the forty-second annual meeting 
of the Plymouth and Bay Conference as- 
sembled in the First Parish Church, Hing- 
ham. A large number of delegates were 
present, representing all the churches. A 
short devotional service, led by Rev. W. E. 
Ennis, opened the meetings. Rev. E. B. 
Maglathlin was chosen chairman, the presi- 
dent, Hon. W. S. Kyle of Plymouth, being 
unavoidably absent. The reports of the 


treasurer and secretary gave evidence of the 
good condition of affairs and that practi- 
cally all the churches had ministers settled 
over them. It was voted that the East 
Weymouth church should be stricken from 
the list of churches of the conference, and 
that the best wishes of the conference be 
sent the Universalists in their endeavor to 
re-establish a liberal church in that commu- 
nity. On recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was voted that a missionary commit- 
tee of three be elected for the purpose of 
missionary serving and enterprise within the 
conference. The following officers were 
elected: president, Hon. W. S. Kyle, Plym- 
outh; vice-presidents, Rev. C. Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Kingston, and Mr. G. O. Wales, 
Braintree; secretary, Rev. W. R. Cole, Co- 
hasset; treasurer, Mr. Edward Nichols, 
Cohasset. The following were elected on 
the missionary committee, Rev. Messrs. 
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W. R. Cole, Abram Wyman, G. E. Macllwain. 
The three addresses, directly and indirectly, 
considered ‘‘The Child, its Education and 
Training.” Mrs. C. T. Guild, dean of the 
Tuckerman School, spoke of the school and 
its purpose to equip persons for efficient work 
in the Sunday-school and as helpers in church 
and parish service, and directed the atten- 
tion of the conference to the ways in which 
it might aid the school and strengthen the 
work of the churches with its graduates. 
The Rev. W. I. Lawrance, taking the Sun- 
day-school for his subject, pointed out that 
it was the problem of religious education 
we had to deal with, a subject which will be 
solved when people become aware of it, of its 
importance for the future generation. That 
they are not aware of it is shown by the 
general lack, on the part of individual 
churches, of appropriations for the work 
of their Sunday-schools. Then, passing on 
to the way this education should be carried 
on, he said the child should be educated 
about religion, in religion, through religion. 

Mr. Charles Birtwell’s address on the 
“Children’s Aid Society,’’ illustrated by 
stereopticon views, in Loring Hall, held the 
interest of the conference for an hour, as 
in simple story he laid before it the far- 
reaching, varied, and effective work done for 
the children of Boston. The hospitality 
of the First Parish in Hingham—the bounti- 
ful collation to which the conference sat 
down—made a delightful hour of social 
fellowship. 

The conference sessions were closed in 
the afternoon with a service of worship, con- 
ducted by Rev. L. C. Cornish, Rev. Melvin 
Brandow, Rev. D. H. Ferrell, Rev. E. B. 
Maglathlin. A sermon, ‘‘The Nourishment 
of the Roots,’ was preached by Rev. Jo- 
seph H. Crooker, D.D., of Roslindale. 


THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE.—In 
Lancaster, Pa., at the Church of Our Father, 
dedicated by an impressive service on the 
evening of May 12, there was held on the 
following day the annual meeting of the 
conference. Devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. A. R. Hussey of Baltimore, 
and the uplifting moments of meditation 
evoked in each listener’s heart lofty pur- 
pose and high resolve. President Garvin’s 
address of welcome disclosed his character- 
istic earnestness. His loyalty to the Uni- 
tarian movement is not confined to local 
boundaries, for with the completion of the 
noble edifice for the church he founded in 
his own town comes a conviction of the need 
of a national church in Washington.’ 

On motion of Mr. Hawes the election of 
officers was conducted by nominations from 
the floor. M. T. Garvin of Lancaster was 
unanimously re-elected president, and Mrs. 
J. T. Rorer of Philadelphia, secretary and 
treasurer. The resignation of Rev. F. A. 
Hinckley as chairman of the Council resulted 
in the election of Rev. A. R. Hussey. A 
vote of thanks for faithfulness and efficiency 
was ordered sent to Mr. Hinckley. As dele- 
gates to the National Conference Mr. M. T. 
Garvin and Mrs. J. T. Rorer were chosen. 
A recommendation to the churches for the 
defrayal of their minister’s expenses to the 
Chicago meeting was unanimously carried. 
The concluding business was the presenta- 
tion by Rev. O. B. Hawes of the following 
resolution: ‘‘Resolved, That the Joseph 
Priestley Conference entertains a sincere 
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interest and lively hope that the Unitarian 
church in Washington may be made a na- 
tional church, and to that end it pledges its 
friendly assistance and hearty co-opera- 
tion.” 

The subject of the morning’s discussion, 
“Principles and Methods of Denominational 
Propaganda,’’ was opened by Rev. G. H. 
Badger of New York. Mr. Badger outlined 
the various methods of propaganda con- 
cerned with our denominational enterprises, 
—the distribution of the printed page, the 
planting of new churches, etc.,—calling 
attention also to our weaknesses, as a lack 
of works of systematic theology, an over 
emphasis on our congregational idea, and 
a failure to place representative men in 
charge of initial movements Rev. C. E. St. 
John hoped the day would come when the 
American Unitarian Association could start 
half a dozen-churches-in our great cities, 
never yet approached in a manner worthy 
of their numerical strength and liberal con- 
stituency. 

In the absence of Rev. C. R. Wellman of 
Humboldt, Ia., Rev. C. A. Henderson of 
Wilmington spoke on the “Church Mili- 
tant.” ‘‘Militant to what end?’ asked the 
speaker. “To the end of gathering in the 
people for worship.” Worship is a necessity 
for quickening the sense of moral obliga- 
tion and spiritual responsibility The church 
ought to be unmoved by the blandishments 
of socialism or the latest schemes for popu- 
larizing religion by a multiplication of 
ameliorative agencies. Rev. Rush Rhees 
Shippen of Brockton, whose venerable pres- 
ence occasioned much rejoicing, referred 
touchingly to the early and later years of 
his ministry. 

An adjournment for luncheon was called 
at one o’clock, and about seventy-five per- 
sons partook of the delicious comestibles 
bountifully provided by the Lancaster so- 
ciety. 

In the afternoon Rev. Elmer S. Forbes 
analyzed the conditions which society is 
now facing and bore testimony to the mis- 
ery which besets millions. His graphic 
citation of industrial evils, overwork, over- 
crowding, child labor, etc., was an irresisti- 
ble appeal to the church to make operative 
its divine law of brotherhood. The Chris- 
tian Church cannot disregard these all-im- 
portant questions. 

Rey. O. B. Hawes maintained that the 
church which is not doing something to 
meet the needs of the working people will 
surely fail of success, and he further averred 
the suitability of all topics affecting the wel- 
fare of God’s children for pulpit treatment 
from a spiritual point of view. Let the 
Church undertake some specific work for 
the elevation of men, and thus by a continual 
application of its principles bear triumphant 
witness to the truth of its teachings. Presi- 
dent Garvin made thoughtful allusion to the 
barriers that separate the human family 
and retard the outworking of our social and 
political salvation. 

The evening devotional service was in 
charge of Rev. O. B. Hawes, after which 
Rey. C. E. St. John delivered an inspiring 
address on ‘‘Unitarianism, a Message of 
Glad Tidings.” Joy and exultation in life, 
by reason of our faith in God and man, is 
the soul-stirring message that Unitarianism 
brings to us. God, the divine Father, has 
created us to be his coworkers in the making 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. . 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian-Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address corréspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 

Young People’s Religious Union. ~ 

Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Ageni, Mr 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles A 
Stearns. 


of a world where human nature wins more 
victories than it encounters defeats. 

Mr. Joseph Shippen of Seattle, an influen- 
tial layman from the Pacific Coast, followed 
Mr. St. John with interesting remarks remi- 
niscent of his public activities and varied 
experiences. The closing word was added 
by Rey. Rush R. Shippen, who pronounced 
the benediction. On Friday, the 14th, 
seven unwearied survivors of the confer- 
ence made a delightful pilgrimage to North- 
umberland to visit the historic scenes of 
Joseph Priestley’s illustrious labors. An 
early morning journey brought us to the 
old town on the Susquehanna banks, where 
for about four hours we were recipients of 
the gracious hospitality of the Misses Priest- 
ley in their spacious home, enriched by 
precious memorials of their eminent ances- 
tor. After a visit to the ancient church, 
we wended our way to the lovely old house 
made famous by Priestley’s occupancy and 
kept in an excellent state of preservation 
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by its present owners. Leaving the mem- 
orable home, we proceeded about a mile 
along the unfrequented countryside, ascend- 
ing a hilly road leading to the cemetery where, 
overlooking river and mountain, is the rest- 
ing-place of the immortal Priestley. As we 
looked with reverence upon his grave, our 
hearts were touched anew with gratitude 
for the extraordinary life and imperishable 
work wrought by so great a soul. Mabel M. 
Rorer, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Charles G. Ames, D.D.: On Sunday, May 30, 
the Whitsunday communion, the festival of 
the Holy Spirit, will take place at 4.30 P.M., 
an hour later than usual. The Andrew me- 
morial exercises of the Disciples School 
occur at 12.10, and will include a chapter of 
the Reminiscences of Edward W. Kinsley, 
given by Mrs. Adelaide Kinsley Carr, the 
subject being, ‘‘Ordered to Washington by 
Gov. Andrew.” All friends of the church 
are invited to attend these special services. 


Batu, N.H.—Independent Christian So- 
ciety: The meeting of the Branch Alliance 
was called at the home of the president, 
Miss Jackman, on Thursday, April 29, a 
goodly number being present. Officers were 
elected, and there seemed to be a _ wide- 
awake spirit for the coming summer. It 
was voted to hold the usual summer sail 
in August. Donations from any of our 
sister branches will be gratefully received, 
and acknowledged by the secretary, Mrs. 
Bessie Randall, or by the president. It is 
expected that preaching will be resumed 
during the summer and early autumn. It 
is hoped that the interior of the little church 
may be made a little more attractive before 
the opening service. The society mourns 
the loss of one of its most faithful and effi- 
cient members in the death of John L,. 
Bedel, who died at his home, April 16, of 
pneumonia, being confined to his home only 
two days. Though he had suffered greatly 
from ill-health for the past three years, his 
death came as a great shock to the com- 
munity. He was an exceptional character. 
‘The brave struggle he made with a lingering 
and fatal disease was extremely pathetic. 
He was always cheerful in his work, and his 
gentle dignity and unnumbered acts of 
kindness endeared him to the entire circle 
of his acquaintance. He was a man of 
stirling qualities and highly respected. He 
was born in Nashua, March 11, 1862, the 
son of the late Gen. John Bedel, who was 
an officer in the Mexican and Civil Wars. 
He had held the position of postmaster in 
this village since 1897, and was assistant 
postmaster for several years preceding. He 
was wisely interested in the public library 
and held the position of first trustee ever 
since it was founded. He was treasurer 
of the Unitarian society and served gratui- 
tously as organist when his health permitted. 
Funeral services were held in the church 
on Sunday, April 18. Rev. E. C. McIntire 
of Woodsville officiated. There was a large 
attendance and sincere mourning. 


DorcHEsteR, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rev. F. R. Sturtevant: The annual parish 
meeting was held April 28. The various 

ports of the officers, committees, and repre- 
sentatives of the clubs showed that the past 
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year has been one of gratifying progress and 
substantial growth. Seventeen new fami- 
lies have been added to the parish list, and 
twelve persons have signed the covenant 
and been admitted to membership in the 
society. The largest gain has been in the 


‘increase of attendance at the regular ser- 


vices of worship. The average attendance 
has been 25 per cent. better than it was last 
year, and more than twice what it was three 
years ago. The work of the various clubs 
connected with the society has been highly 
encouraging, particularly that of the Alli- 
ance, which has not only been especially 
generous this year in its contributions to 
the current expenses of the church, but has 
also been active in its work for outside 
charities, including the Dorchester House, 
Morgan Memorial, and the Fruit and Flower 
Mission. A Men’s Club, organized in Feb- 
ruary for social and educational purposes, 
has furnished the year with a membership 
of twenty-eight. The outlook for next year 
is promising. The music problem has been 
solved most happily. A voluntary chorus 
of young girls has furnished very acceptable 
music the past year and will continue to do 
so this coming year. The treasurer’s report 
shows a comfortable balance of $133 in the 
treasury. Last year’s officers were re-elected. 


EAst BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Parish, 
Rev. Bertram D. Boivin: Two recent events 
in the parish life are worthy of note. The 
Second Annual Parish Supper was held in 
the Parish House on Thursday evening, 
April 29. One hundred and seventy-five 
were present. The several societies and 
officers reported at the table a most satis- 
factory year, and suggestions from the 
Parish Committee and remarks by the pastor 
were warmly greeted. A substantial in- 
crease in subscriptions and in the total 
income, the exceptional success of the an- 
nual fair, the many improvements, among 
them the electric lighting and tinting of the 
Parish House, an increase in the American 
Unitarian Association contribution,—all in- 
dicated a steady advance and healthy growth. 
The occasion was marked by a spirit of deep 
interest and enthusiasm which augured well 
for still better things to come. At the 
annual business meeting following eighteen 
names were added to the parish roll and 
without solicitation. The second event oc- 
curred a week later when the members of 
the Women’s Mission, after the most suc- 
cessful year in its history, generously and 
unanimously voted to become members of 
the Alliance and give up their organization, 
which has made a fine record for good works 
throughout the community. The local 
branch will thus be strengthened, and its 
scope of endeavor broadened, and its future 
prosperity assured by the added vigor and 
interests of this group of younger women. 


HARTFORD, CoNN.—Unity Church, Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland: The pulpit subjects for 
May and June were announced as follows: 
May 9, “Life’s Enthusiasms’; May 16, 
‘‘A Memorable Sunday in Rome”; May 23, 
‘‘Hints and Foregleams of an Unseen and 
Higher World’’; May 30, ‘A Sunday with 
Dante, Savonarola, and the Brownings in 
Florence”; June 6, ‘‘Seeming Failures that 
are Great Successes”; June 13 (Flower 
Sunday), ““The Influence of Noble Souls’’; 
June 20, ‘““How to Meet Sorrow”’; June 27, 
“‘Tdeals that Shine and Beckon.” 
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Hupson, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. John Baltzly: A sixth series of special 
Sunday evening services leading up to 
Easter was held this year, the preachers 
being Rev. John Day of Fall River, Rev. 
Austin §. Garver of Worcester, Rev. Lau- 
tence Hayward of Newburyport, Rev. Will- 
iam §. Jones of Newport, Rev. William H. 
Parker of Reading, and Rev. Charles E. 
Park of Boston. The attendance averaged 
about one hundred and sixty, and every one 
seemed to feel that the meetings were profit- 
able. ‘This year a supper was given in con- 
nection with the annual meeting; and the 
experiment proved so successful, the society 
voted to repeat it next year. About one 
hundred members were present, many of 
whom listened for the first time to the read- 
ing of the usual annual reports. The good 
effect of this meeting has discovered” itself 
in several ways, in one way strikingly. The 
report of the Standing Committee showed 


Notices, 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Society 
will hold its annual meeting for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legally come 
before it, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, May 
28,at 10 A.M. 


Business Notices, 


NOT among the least of the attractive shops in Boston 
are the pottery and glass stores. Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton’s, with its many floors adapted to ceramics, whose 
importations are coming in every week. as well as the best 
products of the American potteries and glass houses, 
exhibit the wonderful progress of this industry. 


Deaths. 


LINCOLN.—At Singapore, Asia, April 1, 19004 
Dorothy, daughter of Waldo and Fanny Chandler Lincoln 
of Worcester, aged 19 years, 27 days. 

She was with her parents on a journey around the 
world. All the experiences of the trip were a great joy to 
her. After a brief illness she died and was buried at 
Singapore. When the cable flashed the sad news home, it 
seemed to us all, even to those who knew her but slightly, 
as ifa beautiful light had gone out of life. Her church 
that first Sunday was like one bereaved family, grieving 
for its own loss, as well as in sympathy with those whose 
loss was so much greater, 

It is seldom that a life so short makes so deep anim- 
pression. It was the life of a simple, quiet girlhood, just 
reaching the point where “the brook and river meet ” and 
yet has left a strong and abiding influence upon all whom 
it touched. In her person she was the image of all modest 
loveliness, and in manner and disposition she was even 
more lovely and full of grace. She grew with the uncon- 
sciousness ofa flower. There was in all her ways such 
charm of simplicity, as if no thought of self had ever 
crossed her mind, yet was she ever thoughtful of others 
in a marked degree. She was everywhere and always the 
same, wearing always the same radiant face, the expression 
of her pure and affectionate nature, while, combined with 
these qualities that made herseem so rare and gentle, was 
a quiet and often unsuspected strength of character, 

Words cannot convey the impression which her beautiful 
life made. Itis simply true of her what Dante said of 
Beatrice: ‘She carries love within her eyes. All that she 
looks onis pleasanter made. All sweetness, every lovely 
thought, springeth forth in his heart who heareth her 
speak. They who gazed upon her felt within them a noble 
and modest sweetness such that none could tell it 
again.” The bright and happy vision is gone, leaving 
the heart desolate, and yet it remains a precious and holy 
memory of beauty and purity and natural piety. To all 
who knew her, to all who felt the blessing of her short life 
she was indeed ‘‘the gift of God.” 

And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 


To give to heaven a shining one 
Who walkedan angel here. 


. 


A.S.G, 
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FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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that the society was in debt, and more 
deeply in debt than it was pleasant to hear. 
Several small annual deficits had been car- 
ried over, and two large extraordinary ex- 
penditures, for necessary repairs, had to be 
made toward the end of the year. But the 
interest aroused at the meeting was suffi- 
cient to make it easy to raise, in the few 
weeks following it, more than enough to 
wipe out the indebtedness,—enough to do 
that and to make some other needed im- 
provements. In the past year thirty-two 
new names were added to the membership 
roll, and the society now has a resident 
membership of about one hundred and eighty. 
Within less than a year it has lost, by death, 
four of its charter members, all loyal friends 
of the cause. One of these men, Mr. Joseph 
S. Bradley, who died since the annual meet- 
ing was held, encouraged the society greatly 
by bequeathing to it $3,000, the income of 
it to be used to keep the church property 
in repair. And along with this good news 
came the report of the assessors that a larger 
amount had been subscribed this year 
toward meeting current expenses than ever 
before. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
F. A. Gilmore: The people of this society 
are rejoicing over the gift of a parish house. 
The donor is Dr. Charles H. Vilas of New 
York City, brother of the late Col. William 
F. Vilas of Madison. Dr. Vilas’s boyhood 
and young manhood were passed in this city, 
where he affiliated with the Unitarian So- 
ciety, then in its infancy. As one of the 
executors of his brother’s estate he has re- 
sided here for the past year. A lot adjoin- 
ing the church has been purchased for five 
thousand dollars, on which the parish house 
will be erected at once. It will contain 
two stories and basement and be built in 
stone like the church. Adequate and beau- 
tiful quarters will be provided for the Sun- 
day-school, Alliance, Lend-a-Hand, and 
Young People’s Religious Union. A library 
and pastor’s room are also in the plan. 
Coming as it does while the society is still 
under the shadow of many and serious losses 
by death, this munificent gift has inspired all 
and cannot fail to forward the cause. 


MONTREAL, CANADA.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. W. S. Barnes: At a meeting of 
the congregation on May io the resignation 
of Mr. Barnes was received and accepted 
with regret. The resignation is to take 
effect on September 12, which is the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the commencement of 
his ministry in Montreal. During his long 
service in Montreal Dr. Barnes has occu- 
pied a high place in the community, being 
widely esteemed for his personal character 
and life even by those who look unfavorably 
on Unitarianism. His pulpit ministrations 
are known for their spiritual and lofty nature, 
and he has been deeply loved in the homes of 
his parishioners. Mr. Barnes retires into 
the position of emeritus pastor with a reg- 
ular salary, and in that capacity will main- 
tain his connection with his old congrega- 
tion. At the same meeting a unanimous 
call to the pastorate was extended to Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree, Mass., who 
has accepted the call. In inviting him to 
be their pastor, the congregation look for- 
ward to a period of larger growth and 


development. . ; 
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NEwsurcG, N.Y.—Church of Our Father: 
Rev. A. H. Robinson, who for nearly four 
years has been pastor of this church, recently 
preached his farewell sermon. The church 
was attractively decorated for the occasion, 
and there was special music by the children’s 
vested choir. Mr. Robinson, after empha- 
sizing the value of the great principles for 
which the Unitarian Church stands, spoke 
more personally regarding the years he has 
spent in this pastorate. His sermon in the 
evening had no bearing on the particular 
occasion; but, after reading the first Script- 
ure lesson of the evening, he spoke directly 
to the people, expressing his earnest appre- 
ciation of the compliment implied by the 
large gathering. He recalled the welcome 
extended to him at his coming by the pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church and the 
respect he should ever bear for the memory 
of that sainted man, Rev. Dr. Hall. Dr. 
Hall’s successor, Rev. Frederick E. Stock- 
well, assisted in the service. In connec- 
tion with his retirement an enjoyable re- 
ception was held in Unity Hall, at which 
the various denominations in the city were 
represented by the clergymen and others. 
Rev. Francis Washburn, Rev. F. B. Stock- 
well, Rev. W. F. Carlisle, and Rev. Byron 
U. Hatfield made addresses, to which Mr. 
Robinson responded gratefully. Mr. Rob- 
inson has accepted the pastorate of the 
church in Newton Centre, and began his 
work last Sunday. He leaves Newburg 
much to the sorrow and regret of his parish- 
ioners and the community. 


RipGEWwoop, N.J.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Charles Graves: This small but vigorous 
society held a jubilee meeting at its an- 
nual election of officers on May 6, the thir- 
teenth anniversary of its organization. In 
1899 a lot was bought, and in 1900 a small 
church was built, the women of the Alli- 
ance guaranteeing the payments ona loan 
from the American Unitarian Association. 
They have since raised funds for a small 
organ and other furnishing and expenses, 
and in April made a double and final pay- 
ment on the debt. At the jubilee meeting 
they turned over the building to the trus- 
tees of the society; and the mortgage to the 
American Unitarian Association, paid in 
full one and one-half years before due, was 
burned in the memorial fireplace. Five 
new members were added to the society, 
which is looking forward to renewed effort. 
Rev. Charles Graves, also minister at Passaic, 
N.J., holds Sunday afternoon services, and 
there is a small Sunday-school. The church 
holds a strong and influential place in a very 
orthodox community, and is fast overcom- 
ing opposition and prejudice. 


Santa Cruz, Cat.—aAll Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George W. Stone: The San 
Francisco Sunday Call devotes an entire 
page to Mr. Stone and his work in the church. 
In accepting this pastorate Mr. Stone said: 
“The experiment I propose to try is this: 
to establish a church that will close its doors 
only at night; to minister to the daily life 
of this people, provided this people will re- 
ceive its ministrations, not only the men 
and women, but the boys and girls and the 
little children. .. . Worship is only one part 
of church life, and the Sunday is set apart 
for that: the other days will not ignore 
religion, but will be devoted to whatever 
helps men, women, and children to be happy 
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and useful. Nothing good in itself will be 
foreign to thisweek day work. Art, science, 
amusement, the drama, social life, enter- 
tainment, recreation,—all will find a place in 
the proposed experiment. We hope to com- 
bine the good features of club life, including 
recreation and entertainment, also the study 
and cultivation of art, music, and the drama. 
All these interests we hope to house in a 
suitable building provided with the facilities 
for the use and pleasure of the children, as 
well as for grown-ups. This house will have 
its home room, its children’s room, its recrea- 
tion room, its assembly hall, with stage and 
appurtenances, and last, but not least, per- 
haps, its dining-room and kitchen.’ Mrs. 
Frances A. Hackley helped substantially in 
the work of carrying out Mr. Stone’s plans. 
All Souls’ Church is like a little classic 
temple in-appéarance, and the church home 
near by harmonizes with the church in line 
and color. Within the home one delightful 
surprise follows another. In the home room 
two or three hundred people can gather 
with comfort,and it is provided with maga- 
zines and papers, a piano, and stereopticon 
apparatus. A billiard table and card 


UP AMONG VERMONT’S GREEN HILLS 
AND ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Best Summer Resort Region. 
week. 
ing 150 pages, fuil information. 
Tercentenary Celebration,’ Lake Champlain. Send 
6c. for ‘Booklet,’ ‘Summer Homes,’ No. 72, 
to St. Albans, Vt.; 360 Washington Street, Boston; 
or free on application. 


Terms, $5 to $10 per 
Handsomely illustrated “Booklet” contain- 
Also. details 


|THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
“In the heart: of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 

Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


CAMP PEQUOIC 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 
CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE 


Boys’ Summer Camp of Physical Educa- 
tion, Baseball, Yachting, Motoring, Row- 
ing, Fishing, Tennis, Tether Ball, Swim- 
ming, Hiking, Cross Country Running, 
Dancing, Boxing, Archery, Manual Train- 
ing. Boys, 11 to 16; Undergraduates, 16 
to 21. 


Rev. C. L, BALL, Unitarian 
Athol, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are ased to give 
means temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
Children cared for in private families i 
with the cael ofice i ¢ families in close relations 
pplications solicited from families within fi il 
Boston, who will take children to board of res clea 
ditional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C.R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field Su; * 
277 Tremont St., 
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tables, with provision for domino, checker, 
and chess playing, furnish the recreation 
room, and the man who smokes will not 
have to leave his cigar outside. The only 
restriction is that there shall be no playing 
for prizes or money. In the children’s 
room a great variety of games are tucked 
away in convenient cabinets. Opening from 
the home room is a kitchen with every con- 
venience for any kind of a supper or dinner. 
A spacious stairway leads to the second 
floor where a hall is equipped for any kind 
of an entertainment, with a large stage, sets 
of scenery, and dressing-rooms. The young 
people are already planning for a presenta- 
tion of a series of plays. The hall has an 
excellent piano which will furnish music for 
singing and dancing. ‘This assembly room 
is called Hackley Hall. In this hall Mr. 
Stone, who preaches in the church Sunday 
morning, lectures with or without stereop- 
ticon views every Sunday evening. The 
junior church meets there every Sunday 
morning. It is available for every need of 
the parish, and between times is a constant 
source of revenue, as there is no other such 
well-equipped hall in Santa Cruz. Mr. 
Stone has built himself a beautiful home on 
one of the eminences of this attractive town. 


WeEstwoop, ~Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Frank P. Estabrook: Exercises in com- 
memoration of the one hundreth anniversary 
of the building of the present meeting-house 
were held Sunday, May 16. By the liberality 
of Mrs. Rice, music was furnished by the 
organist and choir of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. Rev. Calvin S. Locke gave 
an address on ‘‘The Work of a Century,” 
Referring to the first services in the building 
conducted by Rev. Thomas Thatcher March 
1, 1809, he noted the changes in the meeting- 
house itself, and in the manner of conducting 
the services, and paid a high tribute to the 
women of the society. Addresses were also 
given by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers and Rev. 
Edward A. Horton. Scripture was read and 
prayer offered by Rev. G. M. Bodge. 


Information Wanted. 


If any of our ministers or laity can give me 
the present address of Mr. Miller, a colored 
_man, now collecting money for Livingston 
College, S.C., I shall be grateful. 

BRADLEY GILMAN. 

Canton, Mass, 


Cushions Wanted. 


The First Congregational Parish in War- 
wick has had the interior of the church 
painted and papered. There is much need 
of new cushions for the pews. If any so- 
ciety has second-hand cushions to sell, will 
it please communicate with Miss Clara A. 
Jones, secretary of the Alliance, Warwick, 
Mass. 


The work accomplished last year by the 
Chicago Women’s Outdoor Art League 
gives an example of the activity displayed by 
women in larger municipalities. Among 
children in crowded neighborhoods thousands 
of penny packages of flower seeds were dis- 
tributed. Five Sunday-schools purchased 
these seed packets for distribution on Easter. 
This league works through the boys and 
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girls of the public schools, encouraging an 
interest in the raising of flowers and vege- 
tables. It is responsible for hundreds of 
These boxes were filled with 


earth by the league and sent to the settle- 
ment houses and schools in the congested 
districts, where they were sold for less than 
cost. 


window-boxes. 


You 


SS 
_——SSSaae 


im When warm days and 
the kitchen fire make 
cookingaburden—then 
is the time to try a New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
) Marvelous how this 
stove does away with 
kitchen discomforts—how 
cool it keeps the room in 
comparison with condi- 
tions when the coal fire was 
burning. The 


PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is the only oil stove built with a CABINET TOP for holding plates 
and keeping food hot after cooking. Also has useful drop shelves 
on which to stand the coffee pot or teapot after removing from burner. 
Fitted with two nickeled racks for towels, A marvel of comfort, 
simplicity and convenience. Made in three 
sizes—with or without Cabinet Top. ~ If not 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Lamp Just such a 


The ay O 
every one wants—hand- 


lamp as 
some enough for the parlor; strong enough for 
the kitchen, camp or cottage; bright enough for 
every occasion. If not with your dealer, write 
our nearest agency. 
Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po: 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope whee! when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 

we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantrics, 
Why is Rockefeller’s money doubly 
tainted? Because ’taint mine, and ’taint 
yours! 


“Uncle Jack is just like a father to us,” 
said Alfred. ‘He always says to Tom and 
me, ‘Run and wash your hands, boys!’”’ 


Dick to Jack: ‘Miss Milly makes us read 
or write somethin’ hard every minute of 
school!’? Jack to Dick: ‘‘ Yes,—’taint fair. 
We doall the work’n’ she getsall the pay!’’ 


Clergyman (examining a Sunday-school 
class): ‘‘Now can any of you tell me what 
are sins of omission?’? Small Scholar: 
“Please, sit, they’re sins you ought to have 
committed, and haven’t.’’—T2-Bzts. 


At the Art Exhibition —Flaherty: ‘Sure 
an’ if thot’s Art, what is art, anyway?” 
Mrs. Flaherty: ‘“‘Well, Mike, it must be 
loike when a feller takes an’ paints something 
what never was an’ calls it what isn’t.’””— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Alfred, whose deskmate and very good 
friend is a small and jolly colored boy, 
is grappling with the “color question.” 
‘“Mother,” says he one day, after long and 
earnest cogitation, “if a darkey baby has 
a white father and white mother, it’s a 
mulatto, isn’t it?” id 


Contributor: “I sent you some sugges- 
tions telling you how to make your paper 
more interesting. Have you carried out any 
of my ideas?” Editor: “‘Did you meet the 
office boy with the waste-basket as you came 
upstairs?’’ Contributor: ‘‘Yes.” Editor: 
“Well, he was carrying out your ideas.” 


A French lady living in London engaged 
a carpenter to do some work for her at a 
stipulated price. She was surprised later 
to find that he charged more than the price 
agreed upon. When she attempted to 
remonstrate with him, however, her English 
failed her, and she said, ‘‘You are dearer to 
me now than when we were first engaged.” 


A writer has discovered and published 
five signs which should be very helpful to all 
who have to criticise pictures. They are 
as follows: 1. If the artist paints the sky 
gray and the grass black, he belongs to the 
good old classical school. 2. If he paints 
the sky blue and the grass green, he is a 
realist. 3. If he paints the sky green and 
the grass blue, he is an impressionist. 4. 
If he paints the sky yellow and the grass 
purple, he is acolorist. 5. If he paints the 
sky black and the grass red, he shows pos- 
session of great decorative talent. 


The New York Sun tells of a teacher who 
must have a budding humorist among her 
scholars. In the English work she often 
gives the pupils half a story and lets them 
finish in their own way. One day she told 
them about a little girl named Elizabeth 
who started in the moming with the reso- 
lution to be good all day long. On her way 
to school she met another little girl who 
was crying. Here the story was left for the 
children to tell what Elizabeth did next. 
And this is the way the most serious boy 
in the school completed the plot: ‘‘Eliza- 
beth saw the little girl crying, so she asked 
her what was the matter. ‘I had two 
quarters,’ sobbed the little girl, ‘and a big 
boy took one away!’ ‘Oh, too bad!’ said 
Elizabeth. ‘What did you do?’ ‘I cried 
“Help! Help!” just like that,’ said the little 
girl. “Why, is that all the loud you called 
it?’ exclaimed Elizabeth. ‘Yes,’ replied the 
little girl, ‘I have a bad cold, and can’t 
call any louder than that.’ So Elizabeth 
took the other quarter away from her.’ 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
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On our SECOND FLOOR 
we are displaying 


WARE 
TABLE: WARE 


BREAKFAST-AND 
CHOP SETS 
from 
the best makers in 
ENGLAND.FRANCE, 
Cena ae 
se. 


jl 
WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON. 


(28) [May 27 1909 ~ 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 
FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL jgoys 


Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes. 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 


PIPE & REED 


eo OR 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON — MASS. 


Educational, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it bythe churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F, C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 


Elective courses leading to the University degrees of 
of S.'1.B., A.M.,and Ph.D. Students paying the full 
fee may take without extra charge appropriate courses 
offered in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and 


in Andover Thological Seminary. For particulars 
address The Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


Printers 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury. Mass 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa.terR B. Gacge, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


rs 


r 
Girls | 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
|} Music and Art for elementary and advanced 
students. Two years Domestic Seience 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
Half way between Boston and New York. ff 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- |} 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat } 
\ troubles. College certificate privileges. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. DO. 

| Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. Collega certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principat, 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


29th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and vie 
address Harlan P. Ames, Principal, Exeter, N. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


